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CHILDREN’S CLASSES IN AN ART SCHOOL 


HERE is nothing new in an art school’s conducting classes 

for children. In many schools it is a source of considerable 
income. There are two classes for children in the School of 
Industrial Arts at Trenton. 

The children in the elementary class draw ‘leaves (and 
flowers and learn to make orderly patterns some of which are 
developed into stencils and used in the decoration of pillow tops, 
curtains, etc. In the Trenton School this class is practically free 
—an enrollment fee of two dollars being charged for the thirty-four 
two-hour sessions of the class, not for revenue, but as a guar- 
antee of seriousness and to keep out many who would enter 
for the fun of it and soon drop out. 

The advanced class stands for an original idea in the art 
education of children in this country which the editor of The 
School Arts Book wishes me to explain. In doing so I must 
repeat, in substance, what I have said before.* 

Taking all things into consideration it seems to me that 
our general scheme of art instruction in the public schools is 
sound (tho we sacrifice quality to quantity), but I feel that there 
is a weak spot in our scheme in that we do not take care of the 
specially gifted. The designers, art teachers, illustrators, paint- 
ers, sculptors, and architects of the future are now with us as 
gifted children. How can we reach these children to whom an 
art career is open if their abilities are developed, and give them the 
special instruction and training that the specialist should receive? 

In Europe art education for children is not so general as 
in this country, but the specially gifted children—those showing 
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real talent—are given much more thoro instruction than is 
given in American schools. Authorities there are on the 
watch for the slightest indication of the “divine gift,’’ and 
when children possessing it are found they are given every 
opportunity to develope their talents,—talents that, when cul- 
tivated, will do so much to increase the value of the country’s 
manufactures. 

In the schools of Europe it is a common thing to see little 
boys of ten and twelve working as seriously at art study as youths 
twice their age in American schools. Here, no one thinks of 
beginning professional art study at that early age, and the result 
is that the European art student has many years the start of 
the American,—a start that can never be made up, for early 
study in any branch of fine arts is the most valuable. 

The public schools cannot be expected to give this special 
training, but wherever there is an art school there should be 
provision made for this class of instruction. 

The experiment I am trying is this: After the children 
spend a year in the elementary class, the most serious and gifted 
are placed in the advanced class where they receive the same 
careful instruction that is given to children of like tastes and 
abilities in Europe. They have the same instruction as the 
older students, tho not in the same classes. It seems to me 
that American children should be able to concentrate their 
attention and to work with all the diligence shown by French 
or German children; and that if they will, or can be induced to 
do so, we shall be able to develop for our arts and our industries 
a class of artist-designers similar to the designers abroad who 
make European manufactures superior to ours. 

These children also work two hours each Saturday morning 
during the school year, and devote their entire time for a year 
to some one branch of art work. 
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Light and shade drawings from cast by members of the children’s 
classes, School of Industrial Art, Trenton, N. J. 
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This year they are drawing groups of still-life—making 
careful, truthful, painstaking drawings in charcoal that many an 
art supervisor, who does not know the hard road the successful 
designer abroad has to travel, would consider hard, tight, and 
absolutely inartistic. Last year they drew from casts of archi- 
tectural ornament,with such results as those ‘shown in the 
plate, page 439. Next year they take up modeling or mechan- 
ical drawing or some one of the several different but closely 
allied branches into which art work may be divided. As a differ- 
ent kind of work is taken up each year, students may enter the 
class at the beginning of any year, and when the course is com- 
pleted, in eight or ten years, those who have continued in the 
class will have had an all-round training in art expression and 
a thoro grounding in the elements of art, and will be sufficiently 
accurate and skilful to enter shops, factories, potteries, etc.,— 
not as designers, of course, but as skilled assistants, able to 
grow into designers; or, if they feel called to take up the work 
of the professional artist, they can at once enter the advanced 
classes of art schools, or, at least, do much stronger work in 
any class than their classmates who have not received this 
special training. 

FRANK F. FREDERICK 


Director School of Industrial Arts 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Drawing is a good eye for distances; 
and what is wisdom but a good eye for dis- 
tances?— Emerson. 














STILL LIFE COMPOSITION 


N the following paragraphs the attempt is made to show 

what can be done in the study of line relations, tone relations 
and color relations, in the limited time of the public school exer- 
cise in drawing. The idea is, that the simplest materials are 
just as good as any, that beauty consists (especially in this subject) 
in true relations, and that there are positive things which can 
be done on a definite basis of criticism leading to the accom- 
plishment of fine results with an aftermath of real growth and 
enlightment. 

In some cities, notably in St. Louis, objects are drawn 
relative to an enclosing rectangle in order to secure proportion— 
as in Figure 1. The special subject in this figure is chosen, 
however, to illustrate more points than proportion—which is, 
manifestly, one point. Balance is shown—as it exists in the 
form, and as to the disposition of the form in the space. While 
the form in itself has many elements of symmetry (the simplest 
form of balance) it is so full of rhythmic relations of lines and 
masses as to make a second consideration of balance necessary 
—and that a balance of different interests. The variety of line 
(or mass) in the handle is balanced by the heavy mass of the 
object. In the original—as generally in these ‘‘Colonial” forms 
there are bands of blue across the lustre surface. To offset or 
balance the great amount of line movement in the handle it 
was necessary to put lines across the large mass, indicating these 
bands. To review, then, from the start, drawing within the 
space, with the outline clean and firm about it, makes evident 
the line relations in the object and the balances of interests in 
the object as they lie within the enclosure. 

With this same drawing another valuable bit of work 
can be done. The relation of mass to mass and the whole form 
to the whole space are made evident by painting the drawing 
in with a flat value of any medium. (One way is to use a lead 
pencil of good “painting’”’ quality.) The enclosing line should 
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be sufficiently wide and positive to set off the background spaces 
around the object. Figure 2 shows a number of things, but 
especially illustrates the points just made. The handle, neck 
and spout as the varied masses are well balanced across the 
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Figures 1 and 2. Objects drawn with reference to the inclosing rectangle. A practice 
common in the schools of St. Louis. 





space (diagonally) by the large mass of the body of the pitcher. 
The light masses of the background are apparent as well-related 
large and small spots—the gradation from small to large meas- 
ures being quite ideal. This well illustrates cutting spaces to 
produce a good result,—i. e., making both object and back- 
ground masses equally interesting according to their kind. 
Possibly a word of explanation is due because of the use of 
a somewhat florid object in this composition. There is so much 
interest in so-called “Colonial” things, including china, that it 
seems well to be learning these things at the same time other 
worthy matters are before us. What would once be called 
decidedly “frivolous” in pottery forms no longer distresses us— 
since we are becoming acquainted with such examples in a new 
way. This particular form has an excellent pedigree—going 
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straight back to the classic. Its purpose here is to illustrate 
variety and contrast of shapes and to make unusually good 
space relations with a single object. 

Figures 3 and 4 are two different expressions of the same 
thing. Figure 3 gives detail, and is useful as a substructure for 
color drawing on thin paper—preferably Japanese. Figure 4 
is a “spotting” of a space—not unlike, in idea, Figure 2. It 
should be noted, however, that this subject, being a representation 
of growth (or life) is more satisfying than the pitcher,—and the 
element of perspective enters to give more feeling or sentiment. 
Another added interest is the “repetition of the motive” in the 
cast shadows—making {this [drawing more truly pictorial than 
its related predecessor. 

The above preliminaries disposed of, we come to the con- 
sideration of this humble subject as material for composition. 
One might go farther and fare worse in the search for a shape, 
both as to picturesqueness and as to fitness for space division. 
With what fine poise it sits, yet with what interest it reaches out 
to cut the margin lines. Counting up the spaces in the back- 
ground it will be seen that the progression from small to large is 
there and that large and small are well distributed over the space. 
There is a sort of sturdy magnificence in this commonplace sub- 
ject when handsomely set in a shape of proper proportion. 

Having set out the idea of relation of subject-shape to 
enclosed space as a chief proposition in composition, after choosing 
single objects as shapes we come to creating shapes with more 
than one object. Some sort of plant and some sort of receptacle 
is probably the easiest and most pleasing solution of the problem 
of creating pleasing shapes. There is, by the way, a very beau- 
tiful set of suggestions for this work in a book called ‘“‘The Flower 
Beautiful” by Clarence Moores Weed. Not to go too far afield, 
Figure 5 presents the time-honored Chianti bottle with a spray 
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Figures 3 and 4. Two different interpretations of the same object, one for detail, 
the other for space relations. 
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of Virginia creeper. As a shape this is not so unlike the turnip 
only it is far more varied in detail and presents more things to 
the imagination. It is a prettier thing “to conjure with’’ in 
moving here and there to break the space limits. Then, too, 
for the first time the tone suggestion becomes sufficiently varied 
for comparison and the application of principles. The whole 
tone study (including, of course, the background) can be stated as a 
balance of light and dark on a background of middle value, the 
two balanced values being about equal in contrast to the back- 
ground and in quantity. The light and the dark masses swing 
—-the former up thru and the latter down thru-—the space, 
moving from side to side in an “occult’’ balance or species of 
symmetry. 

This group is an interesting and effective color study, also. 
The bottle is a rather deep green covered with very light straw, 
striped with bright red and green. The foliage is crimson, red 
and green,—light underneath and yellowish like the straw. 
Back of the study was placed a very gray red of a value mid- 
way between the lights and darks of the subject. Done in 
colored crayons on colored paper this ‘is most effective. If a 
good colored crayon is used, it will ‘be found that the white 
crayon, if put on before the yellows and sepias and also the 
crimsons, will bring out the brilliancy of the foliage against the 
colored ground. Otherwise the colors seem to sink into the 
background and to lose force. It should be noted that the 
color scheme runs from green through the yellows and oranges 
to red and even red-violet,—a splendid rhythm of hue. 

One more point is given in composition—as to having the 
subject cut by the frame. Figures 6 and 7 illustrate the point 
in hand. In Figure 6 the grouped objects making the interest 
or shape are, some would say, crowded into the enclosure. There 
is a distinct reason for this as also in the very strong lines used. 
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Figure 5. Two renderings of the same subject, one in pencil, the other in water color 


Where so many planes (or distances back from the observer) 
are used in the group or shape, the eye is deceived as to whether 
there is a good pattern or interrelation between the lines of the 
subject and the enclosing line. To force the observation of the 
relations upon the eye the space is cut down until the two sets 
of lines overlap each other. Then, if the lines are broad and 
strong, the eye traces the pattern and finds out errors in relations 
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that will mar the succeeding results. If the group were placed 
loosely within the space—that is, without the connection just 
mentioned, this could not be done. There is also one more 
point to consider—there must be a connection of all the lines 














Figure 6. A group within an inclosing form Ficure 7. A group handled to emphasize the 
handled to emphasize the line pattern. composition of light and dark. 


of the composition in order to make a line pattern. Any sur- 
rounding space would be not only empty but destructive of 
unity of effect, and offensive. In Figure 7, on the contrary, 
more space is necessary in which to show additional points of 
(tone) interest in the composition. The values of the objects 
making the group need opposition and repetition to set out the 
study. The dark background throws out the light box, light 
apple and the high lights scattered through the subject. This 
background also holds in place the shadows and sets the rhyth- 
mic order of values in the separate objects of the study—light, 
middle, dark—in their proper relations to each other and to itself. 

In closing it seems well to say a word or two about ways 
of getting good results. It should be remembered, first of all, 
that composition is calculation—a weighing and measuring of 
things that make for beauty. First—consider lines. Use thin 
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paper and do one drawing over another until the lines move 
harmoniously. This isn’t “freedom” of the greatest lati- 
tude—but it is just as free as anyone can be and work up a real 
result. A full-fledged designer or illustrator does it—and not 
-at all because he “dropped into his profession in a friendly 
way.”’ Next—consider values. Here again you must “creep 
before you walk.” Fixing the extremes and then the mean is the 
proposition. Choose the dark and the light you can adhere 
to, then fix the medium value so it displays the two equally. 
With the line drawing under a thin paper, lay on the values— 
each one where it belongs. Figure 5 was begun by laying on the 
background in an even medium value. The darks were put in 
and the lights toned down a little from the value of the paper. 
Soft lead pencil was used. A large lead of the “‘paint- 
ing” quality goes rapidly over the surface. If the pencil 
marks black at its deepest, the range of values is long, as 
such a pencil runs up to almost white lvery readily. There 
are a great many special pencils of |this kind to be had 
and they are so inexpensive as to be within the reach of schools. 
If the Japanese inks can be had, very charming results can be 
made with these also. 

Color is gradually becoming a working proposition even in 
composition where things must be, as has already been said, calcu- 
lated. The medium that allows working up to a final result 
is undoubtedly best. Also—the medium that can be relied upon 
for clear representation is important. Students, whether 
children or adults, differ as to a sense of what mediums will do. 
One takes to the dry, another to the wet medium. All that 
can be offered as a suggestion, therefore, is—call for and expect 
results,—and provide water color or colored crayon according 
to the power of either in the hands of the pupil to do the work. 

ELISA ANNE SARGENT 


Somerville, Massachusetts 
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ACCIDENTAL INK PICTURES* 


HILE acting as Supervisor of Manual Training and 
Drawing in the schools of a southern city, I was con- 
ducting a class in the making of a simple landscape in water color. 
During the exercise I noticed that one of the boys was not 
following my directions. When the opportunity presented itself 
I stopped at his desk, and saw he had mixed his colors on the 
palette, instead of applying them separately as I had directed; 
the result he had obtained was a reddish brown color. When 
he saw me, he began to apply the brush to his wet paper, which 
caused the color to run, forming trees and reflections, and making 
a good sunset tone. I saw the making of a good picture and 
stopped him from further work. In some accidental way the 
stroke he made across the paper did not lay the color uniformly, 
and this, when dry, was a very interesting composition of sky, 
foliage and water. 

What he had done suggested to me the idea of the ink pic- 
tures, and when I left the class I began to experiment with 
inks and various grades of paper. 

The purple and blue black inks I found most successful,—on 
some papers India ink did well,—and the cheap drawing papers 
took the ink most effectively, as did, also, the Japanese rice paper. 
Tinted papers are effective, especially the browns. Cream or 
yellow papers are good for soft daylight pictures, delicate greens 
and blues for moonlight and water pictures, and pure white for 
snow scenes. 

At the next teachers’ meeting I gave a demonstration of 
my experiments, and with their co-operation secured some 


* Dear Mr. Editor: 

I heartily endorse all you say about the blottesque landscapes but I am sending you, 
nevertheless, the accompanying article in the hope that it may help some teacher to arouse 
in her pupils an interest in landscape composition, and in nature itself. I regard the exercise 
as only for a holiday; but I did get some excellent results from the pupils. They were accus- 
tomed to brush and ink in their “ink mass’ drawings. 


You are at liberty to use the article as you like. Sincerely, 
Samuel E. Gideon. 
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excellent results from the pupils. At this meeting I gave out 
the following outline: 


METHOD 


With pure water in the brush, as if for a water color exercise, wet a surface 
of about three, four or five inches square. While the paper is moist, not too 
wet, apply the brush full of ink. The paper must not be worked upon when 
too wet or too dry, except for certain results. If the ink is applied at the bottom 
of the outline, tip the paper to allow the ink to run more freely—reverse or 
flatten again if ink runs too freely, Figs. 3 and 4. If a lake or distant shore 
is desired, apply the ink by a single horizontal stroke across the paper, Fig. 1. 
If great distance is desired, apply ink to paper when quite wet or dilute the 
ink—the nearer the foreground, the stronger the ink. 

To obtain heavy foliage, use broad side of brush full of ink, and for a 
light stretch of beach, use point of brush. For hill or foliage in the foreground, 
apply ink as strong as possible, Figs. 3, 4 and 7. When the surface, thus 
treated, is dry, use pen and ink to indicate details. 


DETAILS 


Distance can be given by a few strokes of the pen in the foreground, sug- 
gesting reeds or grass, Figs. 4, 5,6 and 8; steeples and chimneys behind trees 
suggest a village, Figs. 5 and 9; while a line, across the distant shore, will 
separate trees from reflections, Figs. 2, 4 and 8. 


TONES 


The water in which the brush is washed makes good halftones for skies, 
brings out white-capped mountains and snow-covered hills, Figs. 7 and 9, and 
gives moonlight effects. 

Leave the white of the paper for high lights and snow scenes. 

Bits of color, such as red or yellow, added to a picture, make interesting 
sunsets, Fig. 6. 

In making the picture there is no need to be careful about the outline 
the composition, when dry, can be trimmed so as to give the most pleasing 
results. Some compositions can be cut, most effectively, into several panels 

Always wash brush thoroly after using. 


Literary selections such as the following furnish suggestions 
for pictures. 
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“Willow trees and maple trees 
And alders by the brook, 
When they stand upon their heads 
How very queer they look.” 
From The School Arts Book. 





“Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks.”’ Milton. 


“The sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening’s deepest glow.”’ Scott. 








“Far off, three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset flushed.” 
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The illustrations on page 453 show a few of the many possi- 
ble uses of these landscapes in design. This article is only a 
suggestion. The exercises I have described encourage observa- 
tion of nature and originality in expression, and afford the children 
great pleasure. 
SAMUEL E. GIDEON 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ART AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE 


O event can be counted more significant among the many 
that are developing a sane aesthetic taste in America, 
than the wonderful loan exhibit of this past autumn at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art—the Museum’s contribution to the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration in New York City. The Dutch 
paintings, all lent by American owners, were a marvelous col- 
lection that made New York for the time being, the Mecca of 
Art lovers. Nowhere else in the world were assembled so many 
examples of Rembrandt and Hals, not to mention the “Little 
Dutchmen” and the landscape painters also well represented. 
But even more important to the Art student than the unri- 
valed exhibit of Dutch painting was the bringing together for 
the first time in a comprehensive way, of noteworthy examples 
of the more important early handicrafts of America. The 
exhibition was arranged tastefully as well as chronologically 
(1620-1825) in three beautiful galleries with textile covered 
walls of a warm gray. In the first room were shown examples 
of the simple, sturdy furniture of Pilgrim times and what followed 
up to the early eighteenth century. The second room (illustra- 
tion No. 1) containing eighteenth century furniture, including 
many fine mahogany pieces, recalled stories and pictures of 
Revolutionary days. In the last room was arranged the work 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Illustra- 
tion No. 2 shows one end of this gallery. At the end is a group 
of furniture by Duncan Phyfe, made in New York during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. In the centre is a mantle 
lent by Fulton’s great-granddaughter, from a house built in 1798. 
Over the mantel can be seen Benjamin West’s portrait of Robert 
Fulton, while at the left are two portraits by Fulton himself, of 
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Joel Barlow of whose family Fulton became a member when 
in Paris in 1794. At the right of the mantel is a charming head 
by Thomas Sully, of the artist’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Middleton 
Smith. 

Those who could make repeated visits to the exhibition 
were indeed fortunate, for it is only by looking many times that 











1. Eighteenth Century furniture. 


the lessons of art are thoroly to be learned. Fortunately, 
however, a worthy permanent record of the collection has been 
made in the excellently written and illustrated catalog prepared 
by Mr. Henry Watson Kent and Miss Florence N. Levy. Here 
may be traced the changes in types of chairs, and one can see 
how the simple chest became a chest of drawers, and finally 
reached its supreme development in the stately mahogany high- 
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boy. The characteristics of the American types of furniture 
are shown to follow closely the contemporary English types, both, 
however, being influenced by Continental and Oriental styles. 

The beauty of the furniture of the Georgian period must 
have impressed itself upon appreciative visitors, and forced 
comparison of the graceful lines of the Chippendale style with 








2. Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Century room. 


the barren straightness of to-day’s ‘Mission’? furniture. No 
wonder ‘that the movement now among well-to-do Americans 
is back to the Colonial style of domestic architecture and furnish- 
ing. The best art of all countries has been developed slowly 
from traditional forms, not from conscious striving after origi- 
nality. Americans then will be wise to hold fast to such good 
traditions as they possess. This exhibition has given an unusual 
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3. Pitkin collection of American folk pottery Lent by the Wadsworth Athenaeum. 














opportunity for the study of our best types of furniture and 
silverwork. 

Interesting features of the exhibit were the examples shown of 
folk pottery made in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 

















4 Pitkin Glass. Lent by Albert Hastings Pitkin. 
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centuries, in various states. Both shapes and colors had an 
unaffected charm. The same can be said of examples of early 
glass craft, while the pewter plates and tankards added a quaint 
and dignified note to the decorative effect of the rooms. 

Readers of The School Arts Book are fortunate in having 
before them the prospect of articles on “The Development of 
the Chest,” ‘“‘The Development of the Chair,”’ and ‘‘The Silver 
Work of Paul Revere” by Miss Florence N. Levy, who will write 
with authority as she worked with the Museum for months in 
arranging for this notable exhibition. 


JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture School 
New York City 


How expressive is form! I see by night 
the shadow of a poor woman against a window 
curtain that instantly tells a story of such 
meekness, affection and labor as almost to 
draw tears._-Emerson. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
IN AMERICA 


I, THE CHAIR 


HE life of a people is reflected in the objects of daily use, 
and the furniture shown in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibit 

at the Metropolitan Museum in New York had therefore a two- 
fold interest, historic and artistic. It covered the period of 
about two hundred years from the days of the early colonists 
until about the death of Robert Fulton, namely 1815. 

The history of American furniture shows a reflection of 
that of the mother country, England, but also the influence of 
other settlers such as the Dutch, French, Spanish and Swedish. 
Some pieces, particularly such serviceable ones as chests and such 
easily transported ones as chairs, were brought over by the early 
settlers and later, more or less artistic copies were made here. 
When greater wealth was acquired the more elaborate pieces 
of furniture were imported. 

Of all the household efiects it is the chair which seems to 
respond most quickly to a change of style. Before the seven- 
teenth century chairs were seen only in the homes of the very 
wealthy, the ordinary seats being benches or stools. The earliest 
chairs in general use in England had solid paneled backs, the 
seats were of wood, and the heavy under-bracing served to keep 
the sitter’s feet away from the damp earthen or rush-covered 
floors. Few of these ‘‘wainscoted”’ chairs are found in this 
country, but one of those in the exhibition is shown in our first 
illustration. 

The chair from which the earliest form of the native Ameri- 
can chairs were made is the “spindle’’ or heavily turned type, 
of North European origin. The President’s chair at Harvard 
University is of this kind and these chairs are therefore usually 
known as “Harvard” chairs. The lighter forms, with rush 
seats, became very popular and our third and fourth illustrations 
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show the arm chair and side chair of this kind. The arm chairs 
are usually known as “Carver’’ chairs because one of this type, 
now at Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass., is supposed to have 
been brought over in the Mayflower by Governor Carver. 





1. “Wainscot” chair. 2. ‘“‘Harvard’’ chair. 


In England the change to lighter forms may be said to have 
begun with the accession of Charles II,in 1660. Foreign influ- 
ences came thru the fact that this king’s wife was a Spaniard 
while William III, who ascended the throne in 1688, was a 
Stadtholder of the Netherlands and thus introduced Dutch and 
Flemish fashions. [Illustrations numbers 5, 6, 7 and 8 show 
these foreign types. The first is an English chair made either 
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for royalty or as a royal gift (note the lion and the unicorn and 
the crown) but has all the Flemish characteristics such as 
the pierced carving, twisted posts, scrolled feet and arms, and 
the caning in the seat and back to give additional lightness. 





3. ‘“Carver’’ chair. 4. A spindle chair 


The side chair may have been made in this country and is notice- 
able in that the feet have the scroll turned out, a purer form of 
the Flemish style than appears in the arm chair. Number 7 
shows certain Spanish characteristics such as the shaped molding 
that forms the cresting and the splayed feet; it is upholstered 
in old leather, 
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5. Flemish influence. 6. Flemish influence. 7. Spanish influence 


8. Queen Anne chair. Dutch influence. 
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It is chair number 8, however, which shows the greatest 
departure from the early types; a stronger trend toward that 
lightness which seemed to be the cabinetmaker’s highest ambi- 
tion, but which, carried to the extreme, led to the decadence 





9,10. American chairs, first half of eighteenth century. 


of his art. The back here has curved corners (the early ones 
are all modifications of the horizontal) and descends to the seat 
in ogee curves which are followed in the solid splat. The seat 
too, is curved and so are the legs which end in ball-and-claw 
feet. This type, generally known as “Queen Anne,” is of Dutch 
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origin and the various developments of the English cabinet- 
maker Chippendale are directly traceable to it. 

Illustrations 9, 10, 11 and 12 are American variations of 
these foreign types. In number ro the split banisters and open 





11, 12. American chairs, first half of eighteenth century. 


circles have been substituted for the elaborate Flemish scrolls 
and caning, while the feet have the Spanish splayed effect. In 
number 11 the Spanish shaped back is caned and the Dutch 
cabrioled legs end in duck feet. The last of this group, a 
type frequently found on Long Island, has a solid urn-shaped 
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splat topped by a curved cresting, a rush seat and turned legs 
that end in duck feet. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was the pine paneling 
of an entire side of a room taken from a house built at Coventry, 
Conn., in 1785. There is the fire-place, a door on the left, and 
to the right a cupboard, known as a “beaufatt,’’ with shaped 
shelves and a carved shell-shaped top. The chairs shown also 





13. Metropolitan Museum, Hudson-Fulton Exhibition, American section. 


date from the latter half of the eighteenth century. Day-beds 
were made to follow the various styles of chairs as were also 
children’s high-chairs and “round-about”’ chairs with the curved 
back occupying two sides of the square seat. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century mahogany took 
the place of the early oak and the later beech, birch, pine and 
walnut. The toughness of mahogany and its rich color gave 
an opportunity for greater lightness and more decoration and 
the English cabinetmakers, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite 
and others, reveled in its elaboration. Each of these men pub- 
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lished a book of designs and these were copied in this country, 
as well as in England, by more or less skilled craftsmen. Figure 
14 shows an early Chippendale chair developed directly from 
the Dutch} type—the solid splat has been pierced in geometric 





14. Early Chippendale. 15. Chippendale chair. 


designs, the rounded corners of the cresting have been turned 
up into a bow-shape, the legs are still cabrioled, but all under- 
bracing has disappeared. The next shows the same form elab- 
orately carved, the simple duck feet now being curved into what 
are known as “French” feet. To Sheraton we are indebted 
for the return to square backed chairs but they are light, almost 
frail, and always have the ornamented slats resting on a bottom 
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cross rail; the legs are straight and often decorated with inlays 
of light wood on dark. The characteristic Hepplewhite chair 
has a shield shaped back. 

Figures 18 and 19 are the work of New York’s most famous 
cabinetmaker, Duncan Phyfe. His best “work dates from the 





16. Sheraton style. 17. Hepplewhite style. 


first quarter of the nineteenth century and his style shows the 
influence of the finer forms of the French Empire. A character- 
istic design is that of the lyre which he introduced into chair 
backs and the base of tables. His workmanship was excellent 
and the curves so delicately calculated that they verge on the 
Greek idea of ‘the entasis. 
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Later we will continue our inspection of the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration Exhibit of American furniture by following 
the development of the chest. For careful study of the subject 
there are a number of books, among the most important being: 
“The Colonial Furniture of New England” by Irving Whitehall 





18. Phyfe chair. 19. Phyfe lyre back chair. 


Lyon; “Colonial Furniture in America’? by Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood; “A History of English Furniture” by Percy Macquoid; 
“English Furniture’? by Frederick S. Robinson. Among books 
written in a more popular style are several by Esther Singleton, 
and “Furniture of Our Ancestors’? by Frances C. Morse. 


FLORENCE N. LEVY 
New York 
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satisfactory harmony the elements will by revo- 
lution produce a middle gray”’ will not hold as 
the revolution of illustrations 6, 7 and 9 would 
produce a much darker gray than 3, 20 or 21. 

No scale of ten steps or any other number 
would cover the gradations of No. 14. 

It is therefore necessary that the teacher 
and pupil should recognize the sensations and 
the quickest way is the critical examination of 
both good and bad examples in simple values. 


NOTAN 








— is a Japanesé 
term applied to cer- 
tain elements of Decorative 
harmony, some of which 
are well known, and others 
almost unrecognized. Its 
most important application 
and the one which is very 
little understood, might be 
translated the harmony of 
values. It is in this sense 
that the term is used in 
this article. 

As a subject for teach- 
ing it offers some difficulty 
as it is at present impossi- 
ble to lay down any very 
definite rules.* 


*Inspection of the examples given 
will show that the theory “that in a 
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No. 4, Nos. 5 and 6. 
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No. 7. 
The examples here used were selected from illustrations that on 
their former appearance in School Arts Book were exceptionally good 
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examples for the study of good and bad Notan. 
Numbers 1 to 22 inclusive were very good in 
Notan although some were deficient in other 
very necessary qualities.* The others exhibit 


















*There are at least six forms of harmony that may be identified 
in decoration; of these Notan is fundamental as it is impossible to 
make a mark on paper or do anything in this line without bringing 
values into play. The second harmony sensation is color. While 
color without value is impossible, yet a beautiful complete color 
harmony may be produced ina space as but a single value 7 
Line harmony is practically co-ordinate with color but a beautiful line 
by itself is melodious and not harmonious. The curves so ably 
treated by Miss Muzzey in The School Arts Book are all melodious; 
the stem curves in Nos. 15 and 20areharmonious. Shape and pro- 
portion harmonies depend on line in the same sense that line and 
color depend on Notan. There is still another kind of harmony . 
which I may describe as harmony of treatment. Probably as flag- 
rant a violation of this subject as any is the use of huge cabbage 
No. 9. roses in fifteen colors in the parlor carpet. 
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objectionable Notan very plainly and will 
be considered individually. 

All possible care has been taken in 
the printing of this issue to retain the ; 
qualities which caused the selection of the 
illustrations used, but too much ink or too 
little, too light or too heavy an impression 
may spoil any of the illustrations except 
the zinc etchings as examples, and even 
these (numbers 1 and 2) will show the 
effects due to these variations. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 will almost 
surely show the desired effect as should at 
least 18 out of the 22 good ones; any of 
the others which do not give analogous 
sensations may be taken as faulty impressions and ignored. 

A good idea of the scope and range of Notan may be gained 
by the comparison of the solid lights 
and blacks of the zinc etchings, num- 
bers 1 and 2, with the gradation of 
number 14 and the filmy lace work 
of number 20. It must, however, be 
remembered that Notan is not con- 
fined to values of black and white or 
black and cream alone but that every 
color harmony, to be satisfactory, 
must also obey the laws of Notan or 
value harmony. 

I call this good Notan sensation 
harmony because to me it is analog- 
ous to the sensation produced by the 
sounding of a musical chord; not all 





No. 12. 
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No. 14. 


more or less satisfactorily. 
example of modulation. 


chords are equally pleasing 
and neither are all the 
examples I give. 

If this analogy is cor- 
rectly applied other analo- 
gies should be recognized. 

The succession of dif- 
ferent values in numbers 
10, II, 14 and 21 are anal- 
ogous to an air or melody. 
Numbers 18, 22 and 23 I 
should consider to have 
rhythm. I should say 
that No. 10 was in a high 
key and No. 12 in a low 
key. 

There are other musi- 
cal phenomena that are 
not agreeable, such as 
sharping, flatting, false 
melodic sequence and false 
modulation. 

Numbers 23 to 31 in- 
clusive illustrate the anal- 
ogous Notan phenomena 


No. 15 is the most satisfactory 
Notice how the contrasting value 


applied to the center of interest increases the interest. The 
effect in this example is more or less analogous to the modu- 
lation in music from the key of C to the key of E, which gives 
a much different sensation than the normal modulation of C into 


F or G. 
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No. 15. 





No. 16. 


Numbers 17, 18 and 19 are 
fine examples, the element of con- 
trast in No. 19 is so strong as to 
be almost painful, yet the values 
are truly harmonious; the ele- 
ments are too nearly the same 
size and feel too much like rifle 
shots. 

Note the beautiful rythm in 
the darks and the complex dark 
melodic shape in No. 22. In my 
example the pale leaves are just a 
bit too pale or else the black is too 
dark. 
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[Nos. 17, 18 andf19. 











No. 21 
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Numbers 4 and 14 were included to show 
the conformity of natural objects to the laws 
of Notan. 

No. 23, The elliptical horizontal bars are 
just a shade too dark. 

No. 24, The outlines are too pale. The 
handle of the stew pan is unfortunate as it is 
not related to any other line of the picture; 
a great help would be a shadow shape in the 
background bounded by a line on the left 
starting from the upper edge of the stew pan, 
one fourth inch from the right hand side and 
meeting the top of the picture one inch from 
the right hand end; the right-hand boundary 
should start from the edge of the table, one- 
eighth inch from, the apple stem, between stem and stew pan 
and meeting the top of the picture one-half inch from the right- 
hand end; this shape would give the reaction line and if made 
a light shape (same value as the handle) would increase the 
interest of the composition, or it could repeat the value of the 
skin of the cut apple with good effect. 

No. 25, A feeling of lightness at one inch from the top on 
the left-hand side demands that it be “made either lighter or 
darker. (This may be a press effect.) [J 

No. 26, False melodic sequence. Either the leaves and 
stem should have been lighter or the sepals of the flower, 
darker. 

No. 27, My example shows a gradated dark in the lower 
right-hand corner which hurts; it is probably due to faulty under- 
lay in the press work or faulty reproduction. If it is as dark as 
the panel, No. 13, try covering a spot one inch square of the 
lower right-hand corner and note the change in sensation, 





No. 25. 
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No. 26. 
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Nos. 28 and 29. 











No, 31. 
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No. 28 is a case of sharping; the light note in the reflection 
is too intense; compare with No. 6 and note the difference in the 
sensation. 

No. 29, Lack of unity or relation. The tree looks as if it 
had been pasted on. Numbers 9 and 25 are far better in this 
respect. This would have been good without the single tree. 
There is value relation between the fence and the tree but the 
line relations are in violent conflict. If the fence had been in 
front of the tree it would have been much improved, as the 
fence with its feeling of movement to the left and backward 
would have unified the single tree with those in the background. 

No. 30, False melodic sequence. The dark tone of the 
flowers should be darker; there is no discord of values when 
taken by pairs but it “feels wrong.’’ 

No 31, Almost fine, but a jangling discord of values. The 
throbbing values are not harmonic in their irregularity. This 
is precisely analogous to the efforts of an untrained performer on 
a violin, the large value relations are very good but the poor 
technique is emphasized by the other good qualities. This is 
the secret why so many good starts make poor finishes; the 
inaccuracy increases with the diminution of area, and accuracy 
is a fundamental need in the attainment of harmony. 

Some may ask, “‘Why use the musical terms?’? Without 
them I could not have presented these things except by the 
invention of new words. 

The musical terms have very definite meanings and are 
comparatively easy to understand by people who have the capacity 
of becoming artists. Theoretically, the artist should know all 
things and the nearer he approaches this standard in practice 
the better the artist. 


SCHUYLER BULL 


Rochester, New York 
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66 HERE are three principles laid down by Froebel in regard 
to kindergarten work which apply equally to all school 
work, and which I think apply with particular force to the sub- 
ject of object drawing. The first of these is the principle of self- 
activity. Any work in object drawing that does not involve the 
pleasurable exercise of the creative powers of the child is, I think, 
necessarily poor work and unproductive work. In the second 
place, we have the great principle of continuity, that is, that a 
subject which commences or which ought to commence at the 
beginning of school life shall be conducted day after day, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, until that 
subject yields to the child that power, that exercise, and that 
discipline which the subject is calculated to yield. And in the 
third place, there is the great principle of connectedness, upon 
which Froebel laid particular stress, and which, I take it, is 
simply the same thing that we know under the name of correla- 
tion of studies, the illustration and re-enforcement of one study 
by all the other studies. I think this principle of connectedness, 
or correlation of studies, or whatever you choose to call it, has 
particular force with regard to the teaching of object drawing.” 
The foregoing is a quotation from an address by the Super- 
intendent of Schools of Greater New York, before the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Association, on the teaching of English. Dr. 
Maxwell will pardon me for quoting him, I am sure, even tho 
I have substituted “object drawing” for “English.” His words 
are true in either case, and reénforce with authority what I said 
last month about the subject in hand. Interest, continuity, 
connectedness, these must come thru a thotful study of 
local conditions by the individual teacher. Such an outline as 
The School Arts Book or any other publication can present can 
be at best but a suggestion. 
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PRIMARY 


Refer again to the little table of topics given last month, to 
refresh your memory of the plan for the entire period, three 
months, devoted to pictorial drawing. Make a better selection 
of topics, under this plan, if you possibly can. Teach to win! 





Plate I. Illustrations of mid-winter games and sports, by primary children. The 
Snowball Fight, by Douglas Newman, Augusta, Me. The Sleigh Ride, bya boy, 
Easthampton, Mass. The Snow Man, by Howard Boyd, Avondale, Pa. 


FIRST YEAR. Illustrate midwinter games and sports. 


From the intensely personal basis of last month’s work, we pass this 
month to the less personal, on the way to that which is least personal, next 
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month. The progress is from experiences in which the individual child is all, 
to those in which he is something, to those in which he is almost nothing. 
Last month his attention was turned within; next month it will be turned to 
that which is wholly without. This month his attention is to be focused on 
games and sports in which he may or may not participate. Such drawings 
as those in Plate I, reveal the mingling of the objective and the subjective in 
experience—-what the child saw and what the child felt. The teacher’s part 
is that of focusing the attention. Let the child draw first as he will, then dis- 
cuss with him the result “help Thim }to see thow tof eliminate this, emphasize 





Plate II. Illustrations of winter occupations and utensils. On the Ice, by a pupil in 
Utica, N. Y. The Postman, St. Valentine’s, by Gertrude Traynor, Sioux City, Iowa. 


that, improve the action here, and the drawing there, until the drawing reflects 
as perfectly as possible his idea. 


SECOND YEAR. (U) Illustrate winter occupations and 
draw from objects associated with winter. 


The emphasis in this grade shifts from objects made intimate by personal 
relations, to those less closely related to individual experience, to those merely 
observed or imagined. 
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The illustrative work differs from that in the previous grade chiefly in 
the nearer view of things, so that details of form become more important, 
and clearer images are prerequisite to 
successful representation. The drawings 
reproduced in Plate II reflect a sharper 
memory picture of the winter land- 
scape (especially in the original which 
shows a twilight effect, in color), details 
of dress and equipment, action, and 
method. The work of the teacher is like 
that in the previous grade. She should 
lead the pupil to draw the same subject 
several times, constantly discussing, com- 
paring, and improving his expression. 
An occasional lesson directly from some 
object involved in the illustration will 
help to improve the drawing. The mit- 
tens reproduced herewith were drawn in 
. charcoal, from the object, by Howard 
m j Vogt, Utica, N. Y. Valentines are good 

subjects for “busy work.” 





THIRD YEAR. Make drawings of objects involved in the 
Washington and Lincoln stories. 


In this grade also the progress in delineation is a progress in imaging 
under the stimuli of objects having first personal relations, and at last only 
remote impersonal relations. This month the hero stories of American history 
form the basis. The real object is a help in drawing, for example, the hatchet 
of young George Washington, but next month the hammer of Thor will have 
to be “faked.’? Some of the work this month may well involve the use of 
copies, for instance, pictures of Lincoln’s birthplace, or of the watch seal of 
Washington containing his “arms” so influential in fixing the form of our 
flag and other governmental symbols. Plate III contains copies, from third 
grade language papers and other sources, of symbols appropriate to the work 
of the month, and from drawings from objects by primary children. Some 
of them were not originally in silhouette, but are so treated here for convenience 
in reproduction. An occasional drawing from the object direct, a large object, 
appropriate to the subject, such as a boy with the flag (by Henry Dubois, 
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Plate III. Objects involved in stories of Washington and Lincoln. The torch, symbol of 
enlightenment and leadership; the cannon, symbol of victory in war; the axe of the 
railsplitter; the hatchet of the truthful boy; the sword of the commander; the 
shield from the Washington Arms; the quill, symbol of the power of the pen, 
and of emancipation; the fasces, a bundle of rods having among them an 
axe, an old Roman symbol of authority and of a strong government. 


Hopkinton, Mass.), or a boy in Revo- 
lutionary costume, will add to the 
interest and increase the difficulties 
which, tackled,—promote power in 
drawing. 
GRAMMAR 

In these grades we will pro- 
ceed with the booklets. They 
may be made as simple or as 
elaborate as time and abilities of 
pupils and teachers may dictate. 


In a general way the making 
of groups and the representation of groups is the work of the 
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month. The work may be planned to conserve Dr. Maxwell’s 
three principles, interest, continuity, and connectedness. The 
groups may be suggested by games and sports, by daily experiences, 
school equipment, books, chemical and physical apparatus, etc.; ; 
or by the trades and occupations familiar to the children, the 
kit of the cook, carpenter, grocer, blacksmith, shoemaker, plumber, 
et al; or by the work in nature study, history, or literature. 
Children (and grownups too) never tire of the rhymes learned 
in infancy. Mother Goose is a fruitful source book. The , 
following are good motives for groups of objects suitable for 
drawing in the grammar grades: 

“Old King Cole... . ' 


He called for his pipe 
And he called for his bowl.’ 


“Polly put the kettle on, 
We'll all take tea.” 


“You shall have an apple, 
You shall have a plum, 

You shall have a rattle basket 
When your dad comes home.” 


“If I had as much money as I could spend, 
I never would cry, ‘Old chairs to mend.’ ” 
Some of the riddles contained in Andrew Lang’s version 
of the Nursery Rhyme Book might be illustrated: 


‘“*As soft as silk, 
As white as milk, 
As bitter as gall, 


A thick wall and a green coat 
covers me all.” 
(A walnut.) 
“Long legs, crooked thighs, 


Little head, and no eyes.” 
(A pair of tongs.) 
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“In marble halls as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk, etc.” 
or 
“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall.” 
(An egg.) 


“Little Nancy Etticoat, 
In a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows.”’ 
(A candle.) 


‘Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employed while others sleep, 
What few would like to give away, 
Nor any wish to keep.” 
(A bed.) (A toy bed may be used. 


“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.” 


“‘Hushie, my dolly, I pray you don’t cry, 
And I'll give you some bread and some milk by and by.” 


“Peas porridge in the pot nine days old.” 


“Draw a pail of water 
For my lady’s daughter.” 


“T had a little husband no bigger than my thumb, 
I put him in a pint pot and there I bade him drum.” 
(Use doll for the husband.) 


“Higglety pigglety, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen, 
Sometimes nine and sometimes ten.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses is another good source- 
book for suggestions: See The Land of Counterpane, the first verse of System, 
Happy Thought, My Bed is a Boat (especially the third verse), Picture Books 
in Winter, My Treasures, Block City, The Dumb Soldier, The Gardener (verse 
four), etc. 
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In selecting the subject, the principles being studied by the 
children should be kept in mind. The ten eggs of My Black Hen 
would constitute a perfect group for the fifth grade booklet, but 
be entirely out of place in that of the seventh grade, dealing 
with convergence. In the seventh grade, the toys in The Land 
of Counterpane would be good subjects; and in the eighth the 
Old Chair to mend, or the Bed oi the riddle. 

The illustrations used in this outline are taken from draw- 
ings submitted in the monthly contests last year, or some pre- 
vious year, and are used because in each case they illustrate the 
principle being studied in the grade. 


FOURTH YEAR. (U) Make silhouettes of suggestive 
groups of objects. 





Plate IV. Silhouettes from groups composed of plant forms and appropriate receptacles. 
Tulips by Arnold Pugh, Westerly, R. I. Dwarf tree by Leroy Annis, 
S. Braintree, Mass. Hanging pot, anonymous. 


To illustrate one kind of group easily made in the schoolroom the draw- 
ings in Plate IV have been reproduced. Children delight in groups of this 
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kind. The surest way to secure pleasing results is to place the group in a 
sunny window and draw a light window shade over it so that the shadow of 
the group is cast upon the curtain. The children can then draw from the 
shadow. Sooner or later, however, they should draw directly from the object. 
The seeing of the object flat, in mass, is the crux of the whole business! Plan 
the arrangement of the sheet with reference to its place in the booklet. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make pictures of groups of spherical and 
hemispherical objects. 
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Plate V. The various bulbs are good subjects for fifth grade work and afford a 
relief from the usual fruits and vegetables. 


The hemispherical object involves, of course, foreshortening (the special 
topic in the next grade), but it may be introduced here as an accessory, for it 
is hardly more difficult, in its simplest form, than a spherical object having 
important details. The group reproduced as Plate V was made as an illus- 
tration for a nature study paper on Bulbs for Indoor Planting. It is a drawing 
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which aims to express vividly the FORM, a drawing for the sake of the observer 
who wishes to know the shape of the object. Plan the drawings to fit into the 
booklet. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make pictures of groups of objects involv- 
ing‘foreshortening. 





Plate VI. 1, Drawing by Willie Szitnick, Sioux City, lowa. 2, Drawing by Edith Angus, 
Everett, Mass. Involving the representation of concentric circles, 
and of circles at different levels. 


The first group in Plate VI, is a most successful rendering of a potted 
bulb. It was drawn by a boy of fourteen, and is therefore a little more advanced 
in handling than could rightfully be looked for n a sixth grade. 

The other group, the jar of oranges, is an ideal illustration ofthe work 
of this grade. It involves the representation of a number of spherical objects 
(thus reviewing the work of the previous grade), the representation of similar 
circles at different levels, and the drawing of foreshortened concentric circles. 
But groups of this sort are easy! Seven-eighths of all the pictorial drawings 
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submitted in the monthly contests for five years have been from objects and 
groups of objects involving the foreshortening of circles only. Drawings 
from foreshortened rectilinear faces involving convergence, —ah, that is 
another story! There is the entrance to the limbo, above which is ‘written, 
“Thru me is the way into the doleful!’’ 


~ Plan the sheets to take their places as pages of the booklets.’ 





Plate VII. A book drawn by Mildred E. McClayton, Baltimore, Md. A group by Frank 
Schade, New Britain, Conn. Examples of always available school material. 





bv 
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SEVENTH YEAR. (U) Make pictures of groups of objects 
involving convergence. 


Perhaps a group would be too difficult. If so, take a single object. A 
book, Plate VII, is a time honored and elusive subject, always available, and 
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Plate VIII. Pencil drawing from a group of common objects, by G. C. W., school unknown 


too often so unpleasant in its associations that pupils hate to consider even 
the outside of it. In such cases some Pandora’s box would be a better subject. 
The other illustration is a glorification of the commonplace. In the original 
the coloring, extremely simple, two flat washes, added charm to the drawing. 
Whatever the subject, it will have to be drawn and criticised, redrawn and 
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criticised, and redrawn again before it assumes a form worthy of a place in 
the booklet. Let the emphasis this month be upon good drawing, correct 
rendering of the appearance in line only. Next month values and colors will 


be considered. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Make pictures of common objects and 


groups of objects involving convergence, where X-ray seeing 


is desirable. 


The illustrations (Plate 
VIII and that of the chair) 
are examples of such work 
as well trained pupils of 
this grade should produce. 
The standard of the 
candlestick is located by 
means of diagonals of the 
top face of the base. 
The slant of the oblique 
edges of the base may be 
tested by extending the 
lines to complete a pyra- 
mid. In the chair relative 
positions of the legs, the 
back, and the rounds are 
never correctly represented 
unless the draftsman 
thinks around and thru 
the object and all its parts. 
A large amount of prac- 
tice in thinking things 
transparent, in “thinking 
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A chair drawn in pencil by Amy Hickox, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. As good a drawing as a grammar school 
pupil, Grade VIII, should be expected to make. 


in three dimensions,” as Professor Shaler used to call it, will give pupils a 
delightful mental gymnastic and vastly increase their power to draw. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
FREEHAND DIVISION 


In the opening article of this outline series for high school 
drawing the proposal was made to divide the work equally between 
Representation and Design. In the outlines for September, 
October, November, December and January the emphasis has 
been distinctly upon Representation. In all of this work the 
idea of space relations and arrangement should be present, which 
idea, of course, allies the work to design in a degree. It would be 
(ae —, well to consider with the ad- 
vent of February, the simpler 
elements of Design quite 
apart from any connection 
with Representation. 

A pupil’s proficiency in design 
at the beginning of the high school 
is dependent upon the amount and 
quality of previous training in the 
lower grades. This training is so 
varied that no definitely accepted 
standard can be assumed. We can 
make no mistake, however, if the 
opening work in design at this time 
leads to a clearer understanding 
and more intelligent application of 
simple lines, bands, areas and spaces. 

Two principles, or one might say, 

————— —~ two parts of one principle, are vital. 
These are Dominance and Subordination. Nothing beautiful exists in which 
a dominant feature is not evident and to which all other details are not properly 
subordinated. If we add to this principle of Dominance the idea of Proportion, 
based on the ratio of two parts to three, as referred to in former problems, 
we shall have a convenient pair of tools at our command. 

Suppose one takes the problem of a border to an oblong area. The object 
may be a box cover, a rug, a frame, a panel, or what you will. The emphasis 
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of the form of the article by the addition of a border line is the first step toward 
beautifying it. The eye seizes the idea of the object with greater comfort. 
The addition of two more parallel bands enhances still further this sensation 
of strength, comfort and sense of comprehension. The question of ‘where to 
stop in the number of border lines is one not easy of answer. Surely one can- 





not continue adding them indefinitely. Here comes in the play of the two 
principles mentioned. Proportion demands such a happy arrangement of 
spaces as no tiresome recurrence of parallel border lines would permit. Dom- 
inance claims a definite area devoted to one, thing to which the rest of the 
surface shall be subordinate. 






































In the initial breaking up of a surface into marginal space, border area 
and central enclosure, the two-to-three method can be applied as in the lay- 
outs for perspective sketches described in former months. With increasing 
skill sizes should be related without constant dependence upon ratios actually 
worked out. 
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The space allotted to the border is 
to be filled by three or more straight 
bands of varying thicknesses. One of 
these bands should distinctly dominate 
the other two in size and weight. 
The spaces between these bands should 
also vary in width, using the 2 : 3 ratio, 
one being much larger than any other. 
The simplicity of these principles is 
balanced by the effectiveness of results 
attending their intelligent use. The 
areas enclosed and the bands them- 
selves offer attractive possibilities for 
color. 


Varying the above problem by ac- 
centing the corners is logically the next 
step in our outline. The corners may 
be stepped out or in, the bands inter- 
woven, interrupted by blank spaces or 
by the insertion of other block forms. 
Bands and spaces of the same size may 
be tried with the added interest at the 
corners. From the modification of the 
corner we may take the middle of the 
sides as the next point of possible 
change, when such seems desirable. 


Borders formed of bands interrupted 
at regular intervals either by spaces or 
inserted elements lead to other types in 
which the continuous line effects origi- 
nally started with have entirely given 
way toa repetition of block units. These 
may be purely abstract in form or sug- 
gest natural forms. The turning of the 
corners and the centre of each side of 
the frame are always points of difficulty. 


In all work of this kind excellent assistance may be had by using squared 
paper beneath .issue or rice paper. The squares seen thru the upper sheet 
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soon suggest to an imaginative boy or girl a multitude of enticing figures ready 
to be caught and traced. 

Block units devised by the squared paper method may be used also as a 
surface pattern exercise with interesting results. The idea of a border com- 
posed either of bands or repeating units assumes an area within it. The treat- 
ing of this enclosed area by straight lines offers plenty of interesting work. 
In many cases it is best if left blank. In others a simple device in the centre 
is adequate. Dividing the area axially and sub-dividing each quarter by two- 
to-three varying spaces will allow the student to choose a pathway thru his 
mesh work and compose an interesting effect. 

Circular forms are subject to the same general treatment as those above 
treated. It must be remembered, however, that vertical lines” are translated 
in a circle into radii, and horizontal lines become concentric circles. By making 
a network of radii and concentric circles, forms innumerable are at one’s com- 
mand, the network, of course, being faintly executed and erased when it has 
served its purpose. 

Design is so dependent upon such simple facts as plain construction, 
clearly related proportions, and dominance of some one factor to which others 
are subordinate that problems clearly involving these elements and forcibly 
showing the presence of beauty despite the absence of floral forms or historic 
ornament motives are the best for the beginning of the work in the high 
school. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


MECHANICAL DIVISION 


Copyright reserved by the Taylor-Holden Company. 


The Equilateral Triangle. Make a study of the equilateral 
triangle, obtaining definition, altitude in relation to length of 
sides, its angles, and the geometric construction. 

Plate XI. Problems in drawing the equilateral triangle. 

1. Construct geometrically, on any line not parallel to the T-square, 
an equilateral triangle with sides 2 1-2” long. 


2. Construct, using the proper triangle and T-square, an equilateral 
triangle with an altitude of 2 1-2”. 
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3. Make front, top and end views and perspective sketch of an 
equilateral triangular prism. 
The Hexagon. Make a study of the hexagon, obtaining 


definition; length of side; distance between parallel sides; dis- 
tance across corners; number of equilateral triangles contained 
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in hexagon; its geometric construction and its construction when 
inscribing within, or circumscribing about, a given circle using 
triangle and T-square. 

. Plate XII. 


Problems in drawing the hexagon. 
I. 


Construct geometrically, on any line not parallel to the T-square, 
a hexagon with sides 1 1-4” long. 

Construct a hexagon which is 3” across corners by inscribing 
it within a circle and using T-square and triangle. 

Construct a hexagon which is 2 3-4” between parallel sides by 
circumscribing it about a circle, using T-square and triangle. 
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Plate XIII. Make a working drawing of three views of a hexagonal 
prism. Make perspective sketch of the prism. 

Plate XIV. Design Plate. Foot Stool. Make working drawings and 
perspective sketch. Trace and make blueprints for use in shop. The drawing 
on page 507 illustrates the construction, and the plate above shows some 
satisfactory solutions of the problem in designing the ends. 


FRANK E. MATHEWSON 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The painter is only in me and does not come 
to the fingers’ ends... Emerson. 
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THE WORKSHOP 
WOODWORKING 


AVE you ever paddled a canoe upon one of our northern 
lakes in the still of the evening, somewhere away from the 
clamor of human life, where not a sound or movement disturbed, 
save possibly the distant cry of a loon? And have you felt that 
nothing in nature could equal it for peace and beauty and abso- 
lute pleasure? Let me tell you something. Get or make your- 
self a pair of skees and after practising by daylight on some gentle 
slope until you can keep balance down the hill and push yourself 
forward easily on the level tracts go out some moonlight night 
when the snow is deep and the air cold, away from the town, 
thru the second growth out to the crest of the hill and there, 
where it drops away to the valley, let yourself go. Then write 
me if you have not found something in beauty, in peace, in true 
pleasure, to match that other. Ah! the beauty and glory of our 
northern winter. Old Khayam under his rose tree knew nothing 
of this. 

I suppose that most of my readers have heard of skees and 
skeeing, perhaps some have become adepts. If so, this article will 
bring nothing new to you, it is for those who would like to learn, 
and wish to make their own skees. 

The writer has used skees made from the plan here given, 
and many pairs have been made by our seventh and eighth grade 
boys. 

This fall we formed a skee club of the older boys, just an 
agreement to go off together on cross-country trips. No dues, 
no pins, or officers except a secretary to notify the members of 
our meets, and an official photographer. 


THE SKEE 


The best wood available in this section is white ash. I find that for rough 
hill work a skee 7’ long and 4” wide is best. I have a 3” plan but for a first 
pair 4” is better. The wood should be 1-2” thick, straight-grained, free from 
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knots and checks. Select the best surface for the bottom, the best end 
for the front. Draw lines on the top of the board as in Figure 1, taper- 
ing to 2” in width at the front to 3” at the back. The space laid off 
16” long is for the foot block, and the taper at the back starts from that 
space, Fig. 2. Saw and plane away the wood, rounding the tips with a file. 
At the place for bending, plane away the wood to 5-16” thick. This is 
indicated by dotted lines and arrow point, Figs. 2 and 4. 

This thinned space should 
taper gradually so that the end 
may not be abrupt. The upper 
edges are then rounded and 
= the corners reduced on the 
under side (See section, Fig. 
2). Find the center of weight, 
or balance point, for the strap, 
Figs. 1 and 2. The under side 
of the skee should be perfectly 
flat. The foot block may be 
15” or 16” long, 4” wide and 
7-8” thick, of soft pine cut to a 
point in front with saw and 
plane. Secure stout leather 
straps (skate straps are no 
good) at least 1 1-2” wide and 





—- 





/ 10” long, also a belt lace or 
Jf, Gs thong. Punch two holes in 
V/ / sy each end of each strap. Cut 








a groove or gain in the under 
side of the foot block (not in 
the long board) deep and wide enough to hold the strap. Cut two heel 
blocks of 7-8” hard wood hollowed to fit the heel. Pass the strap under 
the block, loose ends on top, Figs. 2 and 4. Set two screws from above 
thru the heel block, foot block and skee board, and one near the point, filing 
both off smooth with the bottom. Set one screw from below thru the center 
of the strap. 

The sheet rubber tacked on top at AA, helps hold the foot steady but is 
not really necessary. Lace the strap ends over the toe with the thong. This 
method allows adjustment to different boots. 
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THE SKID 
This may be a piece of hard, tough wood turned round, or a green stick 
cut in the woods. 
Pass a stout cord or belt lace thru a cord at one end, Fig. 3, and cut the 
other to a wedge. This is useful in cleaning away snow from the heel block. 
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THE BENDING BOARD 


A 1” board, preferably hard wood a little longer than the skee and 8” or 10” 
wide, is outlined to the desired curve for the skee. Rods 4, 6, 7, 8 are placed 
thru the board in a straight line, Fig. 5, the others following the curve as shown. 
These rods should be 7-8” thick at least and of hard wood to stand the strain 
of the skees in place. 

After the skee is formed and put together, blocks in place and finished, 
boil, steam, or soak in hot water enough of the end to allow making the bend 
with safety. They must be soaked until thoroly pliable. 

A good way to do this is to filla tub with hot water,—bath tub, wash tub 
or wash boiler will do,_—and leave the skees soaking over night. Cover them to 
retain the heat. This is the method I have used. 
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When sufficiently soaked, insert the front end behind peg 1, bend carefully 
around 2, 3, 4, resting the back against 8. Have an assistant insert 5, 6, 7 
about 1” thru the board. The other skee is placed and these pegs driven thru 
so as to hold both boards. If the wood be straight and free from knots there 
should be no trouble. At the least sign of splitting stop at once and re-soak 
the skee. 

Skees should be thoroly dry when taken from the press. There are various 
ways of bending, such as around a drain pipe in the cellar, or by shutting a 
door upon them, bracing the long ends with a chair. 


Finish by sandpapering and rubbing several coats of oil into the wood. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 


Oneonta, New York 


WEAVING 


LARGE BATH RUG 


PROCESSES. Use of warp and weft in short lengths, tying and knotting. 
Fingers the only tools. Codperative work. 


MATERIALS. Kindergarten loom, one pound of roving. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


For this exercise follow the directions given for making the rug in the 
October number of the School Arts Book. Instead of two strands use four at 
a time, and in fastening off the fringe at the sides of the rug, place four under 
and four over the outer strand of warp together, tying with a separate piece 
eight inches in length. This is a neater finish than knotting the fringe to- 
gether. A simple border can also be woven into this rug. 

Individual rugs, 12” x 9” can be made in the same way. Different arrange- 
ments of the two colors will give a variety of patterns. 


KATHARINE FRENCH STEIGER 


Director of Domestic Art, 
Rochester, New York 
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(a) Child’s Bath Rug of green and white roving (12” x 24”). 
Second grade work. (b) First strand of warp. 
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NEEDLEWORK 
A COLONIAL COSTUME FOR THE MINUET 


THE MINUET 


“Grandma told me all about it, 

Told me, so I couldn’t doubt it, 

How she danced, my grandma danced 
Long ago. 


How she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirt she spread, 

Turning out her little toes, 

How she slowly leaned and rose, 
Long ago. 


Grandma’s hair was long and sunny; 
Dimpled cheeks, too,—ah, how funny! 
Really quite a pretty girl, 

Long ago. 


Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single day; and yet, 
Grandma danced the minuet 
Long ago. 
Modern ways are quite alarming 
Grandma says; but boys were charming 
Girls and boys, I mean, of course— 
Long ago. 
Brave but modest, grandly shy— 
She would like to have us try 
Just to feei like those who met 
In the graceful minuet 
Long ago.” Mary Mapes Dodge. 


In early Colonial times all amusements took place in the home; neighbors 
co-operated at harvest time in the building of houses and barns, and in fact 
wherever outside help was needed, and these occasions were often made a 
time of feasting and merriment for the helpers, for there were very few paid 
servants in those days, relatives and kind neighbors filling in at any time of 
extra need. 

The men also had their hunting and out-of-door sports, but there was 
little in the way of diversion for the women until the early part of the eighteenth 
century. With the growth of towns and villages, there was of necessity the 
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introduction of some of the old world customs, and among other accomplish- 
ments girls were taught dancing, for by this time, some few dancing schools 
were established, and there are records of a ball given by the Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1713, where the dancing began at six P. M. 
and lasted until three o’clock in the morning. Records also tell us that General 
Washington and Mrs. General Green at one time “danced upward of three 
hours without once sitting down,’’ and General Green referred to it as “‘a pretty 
little frisk.” 

It seems strange indeed, to associate such frivolities with the grim details 
4 of Revolutionary times, for we think of both men and women of those days 
as being engaged in more serious pursuits in their duty to their country, and 
to their homes. 

As dancing grew in favor some of the balls came to be very grand affairs 
+ for those times, and many of the dances took their names from the battles or 
the generals of the Revolution. 

The first “Assembly” balls of Philadelphia were held in a large room at 
Hamilton’s wharf, and records tell us that maidens came on horseback in 
full dress. These regular Assembly balls were discontinued during the Revolu- 
tion, but an interesting account is given by the Marquis de Chastellux of the 
Philadelphia Assembly in 1780, as follows:— 

“At Philadelphia, there are places appropriated for the young people to 
dance in and where those whom that amusement does not suit may play at 
different games of cards, but at Philadelphia, games of commerce are alone 
allowed. A manager or Master of Ceremonies presides at the methodical 
amusements; he presents to the gentlemen and lady dancers, billets folded up 
containing each a number; thus fate decides the male or female partner for 
the whole evening. All the dances are previously arranged and the dancers 
are called in their turns. These dances, like the toasts we drink at table, 
have some relation to politics; one is called The Successful Campaign, another 
Burgoyne’s Defeat, a third Clinton’s Retreat, etc.” 

Records of the first inauguration tell us that General Washington’s cos- 
tume at his inauguration ball was “a full suit of black velvet, with long black 
silk stockings, white vest, silver knee and shoe buckles, the hair being powdered, 
and gathered together at the back in a black silk bag, tied with a bow of black 
ribbon. He wore a light dress sword, with a richly ornamented hilt, and often 
carried in his hand a cocked hat decorated with the American cockade.” 

Another writer says that “the collection of ladies at this ball was numerous 
and brilliant, and they were dressed with consummate taste and elegance.” 
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Altho conducted with a certain degree of simplicity, for memories of 
pioneer days and hardships of war were still fresh, these balls were distinguished 
by much stateliness and courtesy, due no doubt to the dignity and grace of 
the President and Mrs. Washington. 


The minuet was always the opening feature of a ball, and no beau of the 
day would have dared enter society unless he could either lead or dance it. 


The minuet came into Paris about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
but it was not a feature of fashionable life until the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and from then, for nearly a generation and a half, it opened every 
ball and assembly. In the beginning, it was danced to gay and lively music, 
but it gradually became more grave, and slower. It was first adopted as a 
Court dance by Louis XIV, in 1653, and came into fashion in England in the 
eighteenth century, and from there was early introduced into this country. 

A most interesting old book on dancing, published in 1802, describes the 
minuet as follows :— 


“It is performed by two persons, and is either plain or figured. The time 
of this music is measured by triplets, that is, three movements to each bar of 
music. These are either open, direct, or circular, and are accompanied with 
elevation and cadence, there being no leaps or high springs used. Almost 
all instructors of dancing measure the minuet time in different positions from 
each other, but with all teachers, the movements of the slow minuet, must 
consist of the time, the step, and the balance, and what makes these appear 
elegant is their being accompanied with a complete perpendicular attitude of 
the body and head, and those motions of the arms and hands, and the expressive 
cast of features which speak plainer than the language of words. These 
particular graces of action and expression give beauty and brilliancy to this 
slow dance, and where these are wanting the performance is dull and listeless, 
and looses all its charms. It generally begins and ends with a complimentary 
salute of both persons.” 


The doll this month shows us a Colonial dame, in a costume which might 
be used for a fancy dress party, where the minuet is a feature of the entertain- 
ment. 

The hair should be dressed high in puffs, and well powdered, and black 
patches worn on the face. A fan, rather small in size, is quite a necessary 
adjunct of a costume for the minuet. 

The dress in the illustration represents one of blue and white figured silk, 
worn over a petticoat of quilted satin. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PATTERN 


WAIST 


Front. Paper 5 3-4”x5”. Letter as in chart. (Lines AB and CD 
long way of paper.) 

Divide paper into halves by line EF. 

Point 1= 1 1-4” from A. Point 2= 2”from 1. Draw curve of front 
from Eto5. Point3=— 11-4” fromC. Point 4= 2 3-4” from 3. Points = 
1-2” from 3. Draw shoulder line from E to 5. Point 6= 2” from C. Point 
7= 3-4” from 6. Point 8= 5-8” from 7. Point 9= 1-2” from 7. Draw 
curve of armseye from 5-9-4-8. Point 10 = 3-8” from D. Curve for under 
arm slightly inside line 8-10. 

Back. Paper 4 3-4” x21-2”. Letter as in chart. (Lines AB and CD 
long way of paper.) Point 1= 3-8” from A. Point2= 3-4” from A. Draw 
curve for neck. Point 3= 3-4” from C. Draw shoulder line 2-3. Point 

= 21-4” from C. Point 5= 1-4” from 4. Draw curve for back armseye. 
Point 6= 3-4” from D. Curve slightly for under-arm seam, inside line 5-6. 

Vest. Paper 3 1-2”x11-4". Letter as in chart. (Lines AB and CD 
long way of paper). Point 1= 1 1-2” from B. 

Sleeve. Paper 5”x51-4”. Letter as in chart. (Lines AC and BD 
long way of paper.) Divide paper in halves by line EF. Point 1= 1 3-4” 
from A. Point 2=1 3-4” fromC. Point 3= 1-2” from A. Point 4=1 1-2” 
from 3. Point 5= 1” from A. Point 6= 1” from 5. Point 7= 1 1-2” 
from A. Point 8= 1-2” from 7. Point 9= 1-2” from C. Point 10= 3-4” 
from 9. Point 11> 1” from C. Point 12= 3-8” from 11. Draw curve 
for top of sleeve 2-10-12-E-8-6-4-1. Point 13= 1-2” from B. Point 14= 
1-2” from D. Point 15= 1-4” from 13. Point 16= 1-4” from 14. Draw 
curve for bottom of sleeve 16-F-15. Curve slightly for seam of sleeve, inside 
lines 2-16 and 1-15. 


OVER DRAPERY AND WATTEAU BACK 


Note. The scale of this portion of the pattern is 1-8” = 1”. 

The entire shape of the pattern is represented, but in drafting, only one- 
half is necessary 

Paper 18”x 16”. Letter as in chart. (Lines AC and BD long way of 
paper.) Point 1= 6” from C. Point 2=6” from A. Point 3= 1-16” from 
A. Point 4= 1-8” from 2. Line 3-4= edge of Watteau plait. Dotted 
line = underneath portion of plait. 
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ROSE FINGER RING 





To make. Seam waist together at shoulder and under-arms, and face 
lace down over fronts of waist, and around neck. 

Gather top of sleeve, and try on, after basting seam, in order to fit in close 
to lower portion of arm, then French seam, put ruffle of lace at lower edge, 
and insert sleeve in waist. 

The pattern of the vest represents the lining portion, over which lace is 
to be gathered, with a double ruffle of the lace as a heading at the top. Allow 
one and one-half times the amount in width, in gathering the lace. Fasten 
to lining front. 

To adjust the over drapery, and Watteau back, make the plait and fasten 
to centre back of waist at neck under lace collar. Turn under edges of top of 
skirt, portion 1-4, and gather close to edge, and fasten to waist at waist line. 
Hem fronts, 1-D, and bottom, D-B. Adjust waist and drapery over quilted 
petticoat, which is made straight and full, (one breadth of material for the 
doll’s costume, and to the ankles in length) and tack drapery to petticoat, high 
on hips at each side of front and back. 

To make costumes in a ten or twelve year size, these dimensions may be 
multiplied by three. 


BLANCHE E. HYDE 


Director of Household Economics 
Newton, Massachusetts 


METALRY 
FINGER RING 


Our problem for this month is the making 
of a ring. The size of the ring must first be 
determined. This is found by measuring with 
a narrow strip of paper around the finger on 
which the ring is to be worn. When this strip 
of paper is straightened out it will give the 
length of the metal needed for the ring. 
Usually a precious or semi-precious stone is 
made the central feature of the ring. As the 
size of the stone will determine the width of 
the ring at the top it is necessary to know 
this at the beginning. A variety of methods 
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PLATE I. 










































































ROSE FINGER RING 





are used in fastening the stone to the ring, which are called settings. The 
simplest form known as a cup setting will be employed in the ring here illus- 
trated. Now knowing the length of the metal needed and the size of the stone 
and the kind of setting to be used, a drawing of the design on Plate 1, Figure 1, is 
necessary. Then make a careful tracing, Fig. 2, from the drawing and glue 
it to the surface of the metal, Fig. 3, Aand B. For the ring here illustrated, 
No. 18 gauge sterling silver is used 2 3-8” long and 9-16” wide. After the glue 
is thoroly dry it will hold the tracing firmly in place. A small drill, No. 
60, is used to make openings thru which the metal saw is placed. A No. 
oo saw is needed for this problem as the openings are quite small in places. 
Saw as closely to the line as possible being careful not to cut into it. After 
the openings are sawed out, Fig. A, file them true with the needle files. In 
addition to the files we already have, a square and a knife edge needle file 4 1-2” 
long are needed to finish the small openings. Next cut the metal the required 
length and file the ends square. When the filing is completed and all rough 
edges are removed it is then bent into shape. To do this take a 3-4” bit and 
bore a hole into a piece of wood about 2” x 3” x 2” as shown at Figure 5. Saw 
thru the middle of the block on dotted line. Take a piece of 5-8” dowell 
or a piece of an old broom handle about 6” long and placing the metal over 
the block as at Figure 6, strike the upper part of the dowell with the mallet, 
driving the metal into the form as at Figure 7. Then striking on the upturned 
ends as at Figure 8, first on one side and then on the other, gradually bring 
them nearer together as at Figure 9, and continue till they touch. Use a piece 
of binding wire to hold the ends in contact while they are being soldered, Fig. 
10. After coating the joint with borax and applying a small piece of solder 
at A, place on the charcoal block for soldering.* 

The bezel is next made from No. 24 gauge silver and for this ring a strip 
of metal 1 1-4” x 1-4” is needed, Fig. 11. After cutting the strip the right 
width it is bent to fit the stone, cut the right length, and soldered. Now as 
this bezel is to fit a convex surface some filing is necessary to make a good 
joint, Fig. 12, A. After fitting the bezel perfectly to the top of the ring solder 
in place as at Figure 13. The twist shown in the design, Fig. 1, is next made. 
Take a piece of No. 24 gauge silver wire about 12” long, double it twice and 
place one end in the vise; with a nail or anything that will serve the purpose, 
twist the wire as shown at Figure 14. After twisting it from one end to the 
other, remove it from the vise, coat it with borax and place it on the charcoal 


*See November Workshop. 
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ROSE FINGER RING 





block, Fig. 15. Put three or four small pieces of solder at equal distances 
along the wire and heat to the soldering point allowing the solder to run along 
the wire. This is done to hold the different strands together so that they will 
not separate when cut. When this has been done bend the wire about the 
bezel to get the required size and then cut and solder the ends together, making 
a ring as at Figure 16. A little filing may be necessary at the joint to work 
the ends together. Now place it over the bezel as shown at Figure 1, and 
solder in place. The ring is next pickled to clean off borax about the soldered 
joints. The bezel is filed to the right height and the thickness of the edge 
reduced and the stone set. See November Workshop. After setting the 
stone, fine emery cloth, tripoli, and rouge are used to finish the ring. If desired, 
it may be oxidized. See October Workshop. 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MATERIALS A semi-precious stone, a piece of sterling silver, No. 18 gauge, 2 3-16” x 
9-16”, a piece of sterling silver wire, No. 24 gauge, 12 inches long, and a piece of sterling 
silver, No. 24 gauge, J 1-4” x 1-4”. 

TOOLS In addition to our present equipment the following tools will be needed for this 
problem: A 4 1-2” square needle file, a 4 1-2” knife edge needle file, and a No. 60 twist drill. 


To enable those interested in this problem to get the necessary tools and materials, Mr. 
Rose will send them as specified above to any address on receipt of postal money order for 
$1.25 if ordered together. If ordered separately 85 cents for materials, and 40 cents for 
tools. All correspondence to Mr. Rose should be addressed to 14 Woodbridge St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 











HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR FEBRUARY WORK 


Illustrative Drawing 





Primary Illustrative Drawing, Jessie T. Ames, Book, March 1905. Illus- 
trative Drawing, Frederick Whitney, Council Year-Book, 1902, p. 92. 
Graphic Expression in Childhood, Julia C. Cremins, Council Year-Book, 
1903, p. 46. Primary Drawing, Walter Sargent, Council Year-Book, 
1904, P- 37- 


On Arranging Groups 


Relationships in Grouping, Frank A. Parsons, Book, February 1905. 
Examples of Groups, Book, Outlines for January and February each year. 
Pictorial Composition, Henry T. Bailey, Council Year-Book, 1902, p. 100. 
Pictorial Composition, H. R. Poore. Prang Text Books, V, p. 45; VI, 
p. 46; VII, p. 46. 


On Drawing Groups 


Drawing of Groups, Fred H. Daniels, Book, February, 1906. Tests and 
Aids in Appearance Drawing, Harold H. Brown, Book, January 1905. 
Still Life in Water-colors, Mary B. Jones, Book, February 1904. Water- 
color over Charcoal, Dora M. Norton, Book, January 1905. Drawing 
from Groups, A. K. Cross, “Freehand Drawing,” p. 9. See also Mr. 
Cross’ “Light and Shade.” Prang Text Books, Sections, “Beauty in 
Common Things.’”’ Freehand Perspective and Sketching, Dora Miriam 
Norton. 


Technique 








Pencil Sketching from Nature, Dr. James P. Haney. Pen Drawing, 
Charles D. Maginnis, Bates & Guild Company. 


Luck does not guide the artist’s hand 
To paint those forms that live for aye; 

Nor cause the sculptor’s work to stand 

Deathless in marble, bronze or clay.—Porter. 
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APPRECIATION 





DEXTROUS line, the work is done. 
That work a million eyes hath won! 


But few could see the weary years 
Of struggle ’mid a mist of tears, 


That lay enshrouded in that line. 


And fewer yet could ever trace 


Through depths of ages, realms of space, 


The yeaning of the spirit fine 


That grasped the potencies of line. 


Minnie 
































EDITORIAL 


N the death of Dr. William T. Harris, the cause of art educa- 

tion has suffered the loss of a staunch and noble friend. His 
death has extended his influence, however, (and for this reason 
we may rejoice even in our bereavement), for men and women all 
over the country have turned once more to his writings to renew 
communion with his fine and clear-eyed spirit. Being dead he 
still speaks. One turns to his illuminating little book, The 
Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia; another to his 
profound Psychologic Foundations of Education; a third to his 
addresses, Beauty in Art vs. Beauty in Nature, Why Art and 
Literature ought to be Studied in Elementary Schools, Esthetic 
Education the True Manual Training, or some other of the 
masterly series. The mere list of his writings as published in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1907, is of such 
magnitude and of such astonishing range, that one is inclined 
to exclaim, “There were giants in those days.” 

To me Dr. Harris was a great good friend. I found him in 
1888, in San Francisco. He introduced me to Emerson, to 
Carlyle, to Hegel and Dante, to Goethe and Plato. A visit to 
his home in Concord or in Washington was like a feast with the 
gods; one felt renewed within, charged with fresh power, filled 
with the ichor of invincible immortality. I owe Dr. Harris a 
debt beyond calculation, a debt I can never repay, a debt he 
would repudiate, perhaps, or smilingly acknowledge with the word, 
“Then try to place others in the same relation to yourself.” 
Once when I quoted Ruskin’s saying, ‘‘The true mission of every 
human soul is to depend upon as many nobler as it can discern 
and to be depended upon by as many humbler as it can reach,”’ 
he thought for a moment and then rejoined, “Yes; but there 
is a deeper insight than that; each can help ail and all each.” 

When I heard of the death of Dr. Harris I took from the 
shelf his Journals of Speculative Philosophy and read again his 
interpretation of Raphael’s Transfiguration, and of Michelan- 
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gelo’s Last Judgment. Then as I turned the leaves of the second 
volume, musing on the man and his work, I found my thought 
suddenly arrested by the title of one of the contributed articles, 
“Some Consequences of Four Incapacities.”” Had I not just 
written an editorial for The School Arts Book which might have 
been entitled Some Consequences of One Incapacity? And 
ought I not to write next on Some Consequences of Another 
Incapacity? Pictorial Drawing is to be our subject during 
January, February, and March, and Pictorial Drawing is one 
of our Incapacities. 


@_1I wonder why it is? We have tried hard to teach children 
to draw the appearance of things, and we have failed— in com- 
parison with our success in teaching children to read and write- 

failed almost completely. Of course one reason is that we have 
not given time enough to the teaching of drawing; probably less 
than a tenth as much time as we have given to the teaching of 
reading. But is that the only reason? Perhaps we have not 
discovered when to teach it, or how to teach it. Perhaps we do 
not as yet grasp why to teach it. On one point I am certain: 
if we really believed in the importance of pictorial drawing we 
would find more time for it. At the present moment we are 
not securing satisfactory results in school, we do not see satis- 
factory results out of school, nor have we ever seen good drawing 
widely prevalent in the United States. We have had a few 
men, trained for the most part abroad, who could draw; but any 
monthly magazine will furnish in its illustrations, for text 
and advertisement, examples of the incapacity of our artists 
and draftsmen. For good drawing we still look to the foreign- 
trained man. One of our world-famous corporations, manu- 
facturing a certain cash capturing contrivance, boasts of its 
“Art Department,” and makes it a show feature of its model 
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establishment. But what goes on in that same “Art Department’’? 
The whole staff of “artists” is employed in mutilating and trans- 
forming posters, designed and made in Europe for European 
manufacturers, until they can be used to advertise the cash 
capturing contrivance. The “artists’? cannot draw, they can 
only letter by imitation. The “art” of that department is the 
art of the grafter, the mimic, and the charlatan. 


———— 











@ We do not take the matter seriously. Where in America 
could such a scene as that on this page be paralleled? Twenty- 
five students in the Royal Hungarian College of Art are drawing 
from a group of geometric models, out of doors. Where in the 
American output in advertising (which is enormous beyond 
belief) could a card be found equal in mere drawing to the little 
German card reproduced on page 532? From the beginning 
(wherever that should be) thruout our art schools we need to 
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insist upon drawing. In our grammar and high schools blot- 
tesque landscapes, and “effects,’’ studies in values, and studies 
in color, decorative arrangements and decorative ‘‘treatments,” 


too often are offered 
as a Substitute for cor- 
rect drawing. “Draw- 
ing is the probity cf 
art,”’ said Ingres. In 
the Art Institute 
School at Chicago 
they realize that. All 
the students now, 
whatever their spec- 
ialty— painting, mod- 
eling, design, or 
normal instruction 
must spend the entire 
morning every day in 
drawing,drawing from 
the object, still life, or 
living model, for the 
sake of drawing. 


@_ In the Frontispiece 
this month I have 
tried to secure a fac- 
simile reproduction of 
a drawing made in 
pencil, with a touch 


of colored crayon, to show the sort of result I believe we should 
aim to secure in the upper grades of the grammar school. The 
group might be called The Modern Sword.” It is such ‘as ‘can 
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be set up in any schoolroom, drawn with a medium always at 
hand, in a manner which is as direct and frank as daylight. 
Every touch is evident and purposeful. There is no juggling 
with the medium to secure an effect. The aim was to make 
line tell all it could of the character of the objects. After outline 
had done its best the background tone was added (by means of 
lines formally arranged with forethought) to give relief to the 
group, and the few touches of temperate color were added to 
relieve the coldness of effect. That kind of drawing, practiced 
persistently, from the fifth or sixth grade thruout the high school, 
would give power to represent common objects correctly, and 
would bring pupils to the schools of technology or art with a 
good foundation in drawing and with nothing to unlearn. 


@ Persistence is the pathway to skill. For example, take some- 
thing in another realm, the Ferrock Studio Pottery, one of a 
score of instructive illustrations, any one of which would do 
quite as well. A boy playing with clay in a woodshed; a desire 
to make beautiful vases, a determination, a patient apprentice- 
ship in a commercial pottery, persistent study of processes, close 
observation of nature, perpetual meditation on the problem of 
appropriate decoration; a skilful, original designer, with his 
‘dream pottery’? come true. Such is the history of Mr. F. L. D. 
Ferrell, the man behind the ware. “Genius,” say the French, ‘“‘is 
a protracted patience.”” AsI grow older in experience I become 
more thoroly convinced that persistence on the part of pupils 
in this matter of learning to draw will be generated by example 
only. When they see their teachers draw, and draw with ease, 
and draw well, they themselves will so earnestly desire a similar 
skill that they will be willing to pay the price. 


@ In Indianapolis they have a Supervisor who can draw, and 
in the Shortridge High School they have a special teacher who 
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can draw. A suspicion naturally arises that these two persons 
at least are in some way responsible for the good drawing to be 
found in connection with other school work. The Annual pub- 
lished by the high school is one of the best in the country. Here 
are a few sample illustrations by Dale Bessire, the Art Editor 
for the 1909 number. The originals are in orange and black. 
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They evince training in mode) and object drawing as well as in 
design, and pen handling. The high school paper furnishes 
“a motive for productive effort.’” This volume contains upwards 
of seventy original drawings by pupils of this school. The cover 
is printed in three tones and embossed. The color scheme 
thruout is cheerful and effective. The text, under the editorship 
of Harry Dietz, indicates instruction in English as thoro as 
that in drawing and design. Good things consort in Indianapolis. 
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@ The cover stamp this month is from a window in the Groote 
Kerk of Dordrecht. This church dates from the XIVth century, 
and is an instructive example of Dutch gothic. The quatrefoil, 
which is the motive for this design, was often used as a symbol 
of the Gospel written by the four Evangelists. This symbol 
was considered as especially appropriate for a window, for thru 
the Gospel the divine light streams in upon human life. The 
form became popular because it was supposed to bring good luck. 
It is the four-leaved clover in 
architecture. Hence its appro- 
priateness at New Year’s. 

The geometric basis of this 
window is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. It may be 
worked out as follows: Witha 
radius, ca, of 1 1-2” draw a cir- 
cle. Draw the diameter at 45°. 
Divide the radius into three 
equal parts, thus securing points 
2 and 3. With C as a center and 
the radius C3, describe a circle. 
This circle locates the centers on the diameters for the four 
circles which form the basis of the quatrefoil. Draw the central 
circle and the four others tangent to one another and to the 
first circle drawn. With a radius 1-8” less than the distance 
C2 describe circle 4. With center b draw circle 5 tangent to 
circle 4. The radius cd is 1-4” greater than the radiusca. The 
rest of the construction is evident, the width of all the parts 
being uniformly 1-8”. The lines indicating the bevel of each 
part of the sash may be added last as suggested at e. 

@ Some time ago I was asked for a statement concerning the 
amount of time devoted to drawing and manual training in the 
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elementary schools. I made inquiry in twenty representative 
cities and large towns, with the following result: 
In Primary Grades, average for 
Drawing, 75 minutes per week. 
Handicraft, 50 minutes per week. 
In Grammar Grades, average for 
Drawing, 75 minutes per week. 
Handicraft, 75 minutes per week. 

Those to whom I sent were asked to give an opinion as to 
whether the time now devoted to the manual arts is sufficient. 
Not one person said it is. Randall J. Condon of Helena would 
extend the school day if necessary, to get more time for manual 
arts in the grammar grades. Miss Ball of San Francisco would 
have four hours per week, Miss Weir of Brookline, Mass., agrees 
with her. Dr. Haney says two hours in lower grades and three 
in the upper. Miss Getz of Atlanta, Ga., says three and one-half 
hours thruout. Miss Seegmiller of Indianapolis would so correlate 
drawing and handicraft with other studies that expression by 
these means would be practically continuous. If we could get 
two and one-half hours per week set aside for the manual arts 
in the lower grades, and three and three-quarters hours in the 
upper grades,—in other words, a half-hour a day in the primary 
grades, and three-quarters of an hour a day in the grammar 
grades,—we would not be claiming more than we ought. Viewing 
the history of the world in the large, it is astonishing to see how 
much great art and noble handicraft has been produced by people 
who never heard of phonics, medial slant, bank discount, or 
pronominal adjectives! 


One of these days, all our school courses 
will be reorganized on the basis of the arts. 
Col, Francis W. Parker 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


My dear Mr Bailey :— Denver, Colorado. 

I am sending you under separate cover examples of work done by my 
second grade (seven year old) pupils, in a series of ten forty-minute lessons. 
The material, as you see, is silhouette paper and ordinary blackboard crayon. 
The drawings were fixed with the usual alcohol and shellac mixture. The first 
lessons were copies of blackboard drawings. The later ones were pose drawings, 
in which work the children had had no previous practice. After posing the 





models, I made sketches on the blackboard, suggesting the manner of handling 
the crayon, and emphasizing necessary points. These sketches were in all 
cases erased before the children began work. I think you will agree that in 
most cases they drew the figures as they saw them. 

The work has been wholly experimental with me,”but I feel satisfied that 
it has been profitable. The children draw much more freely and easily than 
with pencil, they enjoy “seeing the figures grow,’’ they see the whole picture 
they do not look for lines to copy. 

Usually, I have occupied the first twenty minutes in giving directions 
and making sketches on the blackboard, leaving the other twenty minutes 
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for the children’s work. The size of the class—eighty-seven pupils—allows 
scarcely any individual instruction in drawing. 
I intend soon to put lead pencils into the children’s hands, and shall be 
much interested in learning how this preliminary work affects the other.* 
Yours very sincerely, 
Clara Grossmayer. 


Dear Sir: Newport, R. I. 

I am writing to you because, on account of The School Arts Book and of 
various lectures which I have heard you give, I feel that the efforts of humble 
art teachers do not bore you. 





I am enclosing a “snap” of a screen of “portraits” shown at our High 
School exhibition, May, 1909, the work of seniors and post-graduates. 

The little model has since died, and, as she had had no photographs taken, 
the father has sought to have No. 3 enlarged, and the photographer has sold 
many snaps to schoolmates. Yours very sincerely, 

Lulu B. Roderick. 


*I] have written Miss Grossmayer Her letter offers a suggestion other teachers may 
be glad toreceive. Of the many drawings which accompanied the letter I selected for repro- 
duction the Esquimo houses by Pattie Field, and the children at play by George Nye, both 
second grade pupils.— Editor 
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The letter reproduced herewith, unfortunately without the 
rubrication of the original, needs no comment. It comes 
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from a well known high school master in one of our largest 
cities. 

“‘A little nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the best of men.” 


But herein is also wisdom; let him that reads “mark and 
inwardly digest.’’ 


Nebraska, October, 1909. 


1 had intended sending you an article, entitled ““A Plea for More Perspec- 
tive Work in Our Public Schools,” but my brain (never very prolific at best 
seems to have stopped working. 

Would it not be possible for you or somebody else to write an article on 
“Perspective” for The School Arts Book? Your magazine is so helpful and so 
widely read that I think such a contribution would do much good. 

I am sick at heart to see so much ignorant work along this line, and such 
an expenditure of material and energy with so little of the beautiful resulting 

In mathematics or literature or grammar, if but one-tenth of the class 
succeeded in showing good results, both school and teacher would be classed 
as failures. Should we accept any lower standard in drawing? Both my 
sister (a principal in another city) and I have not infrequently seen drawing 
lessons given where not more than a tenth or possibly a fifth of the pupils 
achieved anything really worth while. 

The special teachers say, “‘Why, we do teach perspective’’ ;—but it seems 
to us that there is too much “‘smatteration” (if I may use such a word) and 
too little actual instruction in perspective. 

I feel that my own knowledge is far too meagre to enable me to write 
such an article, so I lay the matter before you Sincerely yours, 


de Be Oe 


In reply to this letter let me say that the teaching of scien- 
tific perspective has been relegated to the high schools and more 
advanced art institutions. It used to be essayed in the grammar 
grades. Experienced teachers now hold that the principles of 
model and object drawing, such as those noted in the Outline and 
elucidated (let us hope) by the notes, illustrations, and con- 
tributed articles in the four numbers, December, January, Feb- 
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ruary, and March, are all that grammar school pupils should be 
required to master. To secure the mastery of these principles 
by the majority of grammar school graduates demands much 
more time for drawing, regular teachers who understand the 
subject, and a more efficient body of supervisors, who shall 
be inspiring leaders for both teachers and pupils. Efficient 
leadership?——“‘Where it cometh all things are.” 
Drake University, Primary Training School. 

Dear Sir: 

The School Arts Book I read with great pleasure, beginning at the front 
page, and I wish I could contribute something to it that might prove interesting. 
When you were in Des Moines I spoke to you about some results I had secured 
in paper cutting, but the meeting I presided over was very long, and you were 
gone when I was free, sol am sending them by mail. The work is the outgrowth 
of our freehand cutting course in the training class. The girls were told to 
work out a landscape in greens, browns, blues, or some other combination 
in color. It was our first attempt at anything of the kind, and I send them 
just as they were handed in. In some cases the tones did not satisfy, and plain 
washes were used. The cutting is freehand. Will this work furnish an oppor- 
tunity to carry freehand cutting beyond the second grade with profit? Could 
this work precede landscape work in color, and thus bring about better results 
in water color? I have seen no work of this kind, and long for some judgment 
on it besides my own. 

Thanking you in advance for the favor I am asking you, I am 


Yours truly, 
Ella Ford Miller. 


Some of the results are reproduced herewith, unfortunately 
without their colors. The originals are gratifying in their soft, 
flat tones of well defined shapes and values. Without condemn- 
ing summarily such work in the advanced grades, one may say 
that on general principles a laborious way of securing an effect 
should give place to a facile way, and that in teaching, a mechan- 
ical process should be supplanted by an educational process. 
The fact that in the case in hand some pupils were obliged tc 
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resort to water color to secure the right tones is of itself an index 
finger. Freehand paper cutting has a value in the lower grades 
as an aid to thinking in mass, and as a manual discipline. It 
is always a manual discipline; but its tendency, in more advanced 
grades, is to divert the attention from masses to details, to the 
technique—of necessity mechanical, and to ‘“stunts.’?’ The 
brush and water color is a safer medium. 











THE ARTS LIBRARY 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Story of Dutch Painting. By Charles H. Caffin. 210 pp. 
5 1-2x81-2. 32 full-page illustrations in halftone. The 
Century Co. $1.20 net. 


Dutch painting is a complex subject. Art students who fell into the 
hands of Ruskin in their youth find it difficult to think of it without remember- 
ing his slurring words concerning “the Van-somethings and the Bach-some- 
things who have libelled the sea.’”” Those who have attempted for themselves 
to thread the mazes of Dutch art are frequently reminded of Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion of the country, “An intricate, amphibious, Potsdam region.” Mr. Caffin 
has done a great service for art students in writing this story of Dutch painting, 
for he has made it possible for the thoughtful student to discover an order in 
what may have appeared in his mind chaotic. His classification of the art 
according to schools in the third chapter, and his discussion of the work of 
a few great typical men in the following chapters, place in the student’s hands 
guides to the intelligent prosecution of his studies beyond the limits of the book. 
The conditions which favored the growth of the northern schools of painting 
are clearly set forth in the first chapters of the book. After reading them one 
turns instinctively to Taine’s brilliant opening chapters in his “Philosophy 
of Art in the Netherlands” for another illuminating view of the circumstances 
which led, as Mr. Caffin affirms, to a complete revolution in the history of 
painting, namely, the substitution of the natural beauty of common things 
as a motive in the place of the human form which had been the supreme motive 
of Greek sculpture and Italian painting. The book is in Mr. Caffin’s usual 
happy vein where well-informed judgments are expressed with discrimination 
but in a magnetic style. The book is dedicated to the present and future art 
of the new republic of the United States of America. Possibly its salutary 
influence might be more immediate had Mr. Caffin added a chapter on the 
dangers of following the Dutch light too far. 


Problems in Wood Turning. By Fred D. Crawshaw. A dis- 
persible pamphlet of 36 pages with 50 illustrations in the 
text plus 25 full-page plates. The Manual Arts Press. 

This is a text book for students working under the supervision of a teacher. 

It aims to present the subject simply and directly and “to show the reason 


for the handling of the tool in a particular way for each cut.”’ The first chapter 
aims to place before the student certain principles of constructive design which 
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the author prefers to call the principles of form and proportion. This chapter 
is a most welcome novelty. His principles are sound as far as they go and 
well illustrated by means of a few well-chosen diagrams. Unfortunately the 
author does not always exemplify his principles in his plates. For example; 
the designs given in plates 7, 8, 9, 11, and 15 are all of the character which 
he defines as bad on page 10, a fact which indicates the inadequacy of receipts 
to produce objects of taste. A long discipline in the observation and delinea- 
tion of beautiful objects which results in a vast store of vitalizing memories 
is the only soil from which tasteful handicraft can grow. The plates are well 
drawn and furnish the pupil with good forms to copy or to correct in the light 
of principles of structural design and the conditions of use. The text is ad- 
mirably clear. To one who has been self-taught in the hard school of experience 
the explanation of the cause of the provoking “run” on page 19 is welcome. 
A table of “dont’s’’ might be helpful to the beginner with lathe tools even if it 
is unpedagogical. 


Simplified Mechanical Perspective. By Frank Forrest Frederick. 


54 pp. 61-2x10. 37 plates in line. The Manual Arts 
Press. 75 cents. 

The author makes a plea for what he calls the perspective sense. The 
plea is timely and his estimation of the value of the perspective sense to sculp- 
tors, painters, and illustrators is none too high; in fact it is nowhere near high 
enough, for it is equally valuable to mechanical draftsmen and to all who 
would enjoy nature and art to the full. The late Dean Shaler used to lament 
the almost universal lack of power on the part of his students in geology to 
think in three dimensions. The book is not for casual reading. Like Dr. 
Ross’ book, “‘A Theory of Pure Design,” it is to be conscientiously worked 
thru by the pupil, problem by problem, in the order given. The least satis- 
factory chapter is that on the perspective of circles. The proportions of the 
perspective diagrams used are such that the results are distorted beyond the 
power of beginners in the subject to reconcile satisfactorily with the reports 
of vision about the objects themselves. The perspective relation of axes in 
cylindrical objects is not adequately treated. The author suggests, and rightly, 
that freehand and mechanical perspective should be carried on together, and 
that the consideration of the essentials as given in the book will enable the 
student to apply his knowledge to practical problems. A few suggestions 
concerning such problems would have been welcome, for perspective students 
are quite like other people in their inability to see for themselves the application 
in their own personal practice of the principles which they have grasped ab 
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stractly. The book is a result of Professor Frederick’s long and successful 
experience. He knows the road and the minds of the young people who 
travel it. 


Wood Turning. By George Alexander Ross. 76 pp. 6x8. 
93 illustrations and 6 plates. Ginn & Co. $1.00 net. 


This book begins with a description of the speed lathe and its parts, of 
the tools used in wood turning, and of their care and use. The author has 
observed that pupils often lose confidence and become nervous because 
of the mishaps sure to occur in attempting complex forms too early. 
His course of exercises begins therefore with the turning of a cylinder, and 
of cylindrical forms not involving beads and similar details until the pupil 
has attained a certain confidence and skill. The author affirms that each 
successive lesson contains a new principle closely related to those in previous 
exercises. Among the exercises the dangerous wooden candlestick, the mon- 
otonous bead ornaments, and the idiotic layer-cake things glued up for the 
unhappy occasion still appear after twenty years of protest and condemnation 
on the part of every person of taste. There is hardly an object in the entire 
book with a contour wherein the rule and the compass have not usurped the 
place of the informed free hand. The text is clear and concise. The illus- 
trations illustrate. It is a pity that so many of the exercises are so need- 
lessly ugly. 


Frogs O’Poolo. By Joshua Freeman Crowell. 178 pp. 7 x Io. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The adult who can force himself back into the realm of childhood and 
write books for children, books which are as dear to the heart of the little people 
as David Copperfield, Jane Eyre, and Lorna Doone are to grown-ups, is as 
rare as a great poet. Did Lewis Carroll know he was writing a children’s 
classic when he produced Alice in Wonderland? What are the elements 
which insure the immortality of books for children? Perhaps these questions 
cannot be answered. Perhaps all that any author who attempts to write for 
the child can hope to attain is the satisfaction of knowing that his book is 
welcomed by the children of his own time. That Mr. Crowell has produced 
such a book, any one can easily prove for himself by placing it in the hands 
of any child from eight to twelve years of age. Children are simply fascinated 
with these fanciful stories of insect and animal life, full of clever rhymes and 
alliterations, ludicrous catastrophies, and absurdly reasonable denouments 
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The stories evince sympathetic observation of nature, a jovial interpretation 
of the facts, and something of the keen wit of old Zsop himself. When has 
the spirit of the entire mud-turtle race been interpreted so well for the guidance 
of garrulous humanity as in the following “motto of the turtle family?”’ ‘When 
in doubt, shut up; while in doubt, keep shut.” The book is reviewed here 
not merely because it is an unusually successful bid for the juvenile vote, but 
because every page teems with mental pictures which children would love to 
put upon paper, the drawing of which would involve close observation of nature 
and at the same time give the imagination a loose rein. The decorative illus- 
trations in this volume, by Harold Sichel, are good for children to see and 
the end papers are masterpieces of decorative design for children. 


Education for Efficiency. By Charles W. Eliot. 58 pp. 4 1-2 
x7. Houghton Mifflin Co. 35 cents. 


This volume is one of the Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by 
Henry Suzzalo. It contains two addresses by Dr. Eliot on related subjects, 
Education for Efficiency and The New Definition of the Cultivated Man. 
This volume is here mentioned because it contains a kind of reading matter 
too seldom appropriated by teachers of drawing and handicraft. Those who 
read it cannot but be helped in their own professional life. The specialist will 
find herein a test of the variation of his own compass from the true north, of 
the divergence of his pathway from the goal of sound education. Incidentally, 
the observant reader will have had an object lesson in the fine art of using 
English speech, a lesson which many a specialist sorely needs. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. A Series of Facsimile Reproductions in Color 
of the Masterpieces of the Italian, Flemish, and English Schools, in the 
London National Gallery. With descriptive text by Maurice E. Brockwell, 
Paul G. Konody, and F. W. Lippmann. Dodge Publishing Co. $8 net. 
Also sold separately in seventeen parts, each 60 cents net. 

BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN IMMORTALIZED BY THE MASTERS. By C. 
Haldane McFall. A collection of fifty world-famous paintings of children, 
reproduced from the original paintings of the old masters, and printed 
in colors. Dodd, Mead & Co. $4 net. 

ARTISTS PAST AND PRESENT. By Elisabeth Luther Cary. The contents 
include: Antoine Louis Barye, The Art of Mary Cassatt; Max Klingen, 
Fantin-Latour, etc. Illustrated. Moffat, Yard & Co, $2.50 net, 
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FRENCH CATHEDRALS. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell; illustrated from 
drawings and etchings by Joseph Pennell. Century Co. $5 net. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, RUNNERS, AND RUGS, and Some Jacquard Repro- 
ductions. A book for lovers of beautiful decoration. Illustrated in color, 

etc. Macmillan Co. $10 net. 

FRENCH PASTELLISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Haldane 
McFall. Treats of the works, lives, times, and importance of such 
pastellists as La Tour, Lundberg, Mme. L. Guiard, Rosalba Carriera, Bou- 
cher, Chardin, and Vigée-LeBrun. Illustrated. Macmillan Co. $8 net. 

DUTCH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. H. Marius; trans- 
lated by A. Teixeira De Mattos. [Illustrated with a photogravure frontis- 
piece and one hundred and thirty plates in halftone. iJ. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.75 net. 

STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS. By P. M. Turner. A new volume 
in the “Art and Letters Library.” Illustrated in halftone and color. 
Duffield & Co. $3 net. 

FAMOUS CATHEDRALS. Described by Great Writers. Compiled by Esther 
Singleton. Includes St. Peter’s, Nétre Dame, Westminster Abbey, and 
others. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60 net. 

GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. By Francis Downman. Illustrated. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 

CITY PEOPLE. Drawings in pen-and-ink and wash by James Montgomery 
Flagg, depicting people and scenes from all phases of life in town. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

BIRD HUNTING THROUGH WILD EUROPE. By R. B. Lodge. A narra- 
tive of three expeditions to remote parts of Europe, with gun and camera, 
in search of rare birds. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE-MAKING. By C. J. Holmes. Part 
I, Emphasis of Design; II, Emphasis of Materials; III, Emphasis of 
Character. There is a fine, clear introduction and, at the end of the 
331 pages, a most useful index of artists. The Atheneum says: ‘Since 
Reynold’s discourses the student has never had put before him such a 
fruitful and suggestive guide to his endeavors.”’ D. Appleton & Co. 
$3 special net. 

FRESCO PAINTING. Its Art and Technique, with Reference to the Buono 
and Spirit Fresco Methods. By James Ward. Illustrated. D. Appleton 
& Co. $3 special net. 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


Adaptability of Work in Cold Metal to Educational Needs, The, Ray I. Southworth, Manual 
Training Magazine, p. 149. 

Alfred Gilbert at Bruges, Alys Eyre Macklin, International Studio, p. 98. 

American Stained Glass, Clara Weaver Parrish, Palette and Bench, p. 55. 

Application of Nature Subjects to Designing in Japanese Art, The, Sei-Ichi Taki, Internationa! 
Studio, p. 125. 

A Reading Journey Through Egypt. IV. The Voyage of the Nile, The Tombs of the Barons, 
Abydos and Denderah. James H. Breasted, Chautauquan, p. 49. 

A Reviva: of Hand-woven Textiles. The Work of the Herter Looms, Esther Matson, House 
Beautiful, p. 13. 

Artist and the Picture, The, Charies H. Caffin, Circle, p. 322. 

Art ot Edward John Gregory, R. A., A. Lys Baldry, International Studio, p. 87. 

Art of Ettore Tito, Modern Italian Painter, The, Charles H. Caffin, Craftsman, p 240. 

Art of Harold Speed, The, Charles H. Caffin, Harper’s, p. 129 

Better Grammar Grade Provision for the vocational needs of those likely to enter industria! 
pursuits, Alvin E. Dodd, Manual Training Magazine, p. 97. 

Commercial versus Art Printing, Samuel Graydon, Printing Art, p. 277. 

Craftsmanship in a Cottage, Louise Shrimpton, Good Housekeeping, p. 705. 

Early Madonnas, Edwina Spencer, Chautauquan, p. 114. 

Educative Value of Manual Training, The, S. Horace Williams, Manuai Training Magazine, 
p. 158. 

Etchings of Jean Francois Raffaelli, The, Henri Frantz, Internationai Studio, p. 118. 

Following the Rainbow; a consideration of some of the guides for the printer in pursuit of 
color, Harry S. Thompson, Printing Art, p. 273. 

Foremost American Illustrators, Craftsman, p. 266. 

Historical Persian Architecture, Lewis F. Pilcher, Chautauquan, p. 79. 

Industrial Education a Phase of the Problem of Universal Education, Eugene Davenport, 
Manual Training Magazine, p. 135. 

Machine-woven Rugs after Oriental Designs, International Studio, p. xli. 

Neglected French Periods. The third in a series of articles on historic styles in furniture, 
and their influence on modern designing, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, p. 18. 

Portraits as Decoration, Frank Fowler, Scribner’s, p. 765. 

Relation of Photography to the Printing Art, The: I, The Status of Photography, Charles 
H. Caffin, Printing Art, p. 253. 

Romance of Color Photography, The, J. Horace McFarland, Suburban Life, p. 298. 

Some Women Etchers, Frank Weitenkampf, Scribner’s, p. 731. 

Song Birds as Christmas Gifts, Thomas F. McGrew, Suburban Life, p. 309. 

Tale of Troy in Greek Art, The, Alfred Emerson, Chautauquan, p. 97. 

Visiting Manual Training Schools in Europe, II, Oxford and Birmingham, Charles A. Bennett, 
Manual Training Magazine, p 109. 

Wedgwood, House Beautiful, p. xviii. 

William MacGregor Paxton, Philip Hale, International Studio, p. xlvi. 

William Merritt Chase, A Typical American Artist, William Howe Downes, International 
Studio, p. xxix. 

Working from Memory, Mrs. Frances Brundage, Palette and Bench, p. 51. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 


Adams, John Wolcott, Scribner’s, pp, 727-730. 

Akin, Louis, Craftsman, frontispiece. 

Ashley, C. W., Scribner’s, frontispiece. 

Aylward, William J., Harper’s, pp. 106, 108, 109-112, 114. 
Bastien-Lepage, International Studio, p. 1. 

Becher, Arthur, St. Nicholas, pp. 145, 149. : 
Benda, W. T., Century, pp. 187, 191; Circle, pp. 308, 309; Outlook, pp. 722, 725. 

Biggs, Walter, Circle, pp. 310-312. j 
Birch, Reginald, Delineator, pp. 504, 505. | 





Black, Norman Irving, Century, pp. 231, 232, 234. 

Blumenschein, Ernest L., Century, p. 275. 

Booth, Franklin, Scribner’s, pp. 680, 704-716, 740. 

Booth, Hanson, Circle, pp. 305-307; McClure’s, pp. 190, 191, 193-196. ) 
Boughton, Alice (photographs), Good Housekeeping, pp. 611-618 

Bourget, C., International Studio, pp. 156, 157. 

Boyd, John, Century, p. 255. 

Bracker, M. Leone, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 17. 

Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 19. , 
Brown, Arthur Wiiliam, American Magazine, pp. 156, 157-165. 

Brundage, Mrs. Frances, Palette and Bench, pp. 51-54, 66. } 
Bull, Charles Livingston, Craftsman, p. 276. 

Burd, Clara M., Circle, cover. 

Campbell, Blendon, American Magazine, frontispiece, pp. 148, 150, 152. 

Chamberlain, Emily Hali, St. Nicholas, pp. 101-104. 

Chase, S. M., Harper’s, pp. 85, 90. 

Chase, William M., International Studio, pp. xxx-xxxvi , 
Clark, Harriet A., St. Nicholas, p. 116. 

Cleland, T. L., McClure’s, tailpieces and decorations. 

Connoyer, Paul, Delineator, pp. 517-520. 

Couse, E. Irving, Palette and Bench, supplement. 

Craig, Frank, Delineator, p. 502; Harper’s, pp. 140, 144; Scribner’s, p. 650. 

Crawford, Will, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 7. 

Crouch, R. Weir, Century, pp. 215-218, 221-225. 

Daugherty, James H., American Magazine, pp. 273, 275, 277, 279, 281. 

Dillon, C. B., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 9. 

DuMond, F. M., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 6. 

Edwards, Edward, Outlook, p. 722-732. 

Elsley, Arthur J., St. Nicholas, pp. 114, 115. - 
Emrich, Harvey, Delineator, p. 503. 

Enright, Maginel Wright, St. Nicholas, pp. 108, 109, 111, 112. 

Enright, W. J., and Maginel Wright, Circle, pp. 315, 316. 

Euwer, Anthony H., Circle, p. 362. 

Fenn, Harry, McClure’s, p. 144. 

Flagg, James Montgomery, American Magazine, pp. 197, 241-243; Scribner’s, p. 689. 

Fogarty, Thomas, Scribner’s, pp. 745, 747, 748 
Gilbert, Alfred, International Studio, pp. 99-118. 
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Green, Elizabeth Shippen, Harper’s, pp. 41-44, 46-48, 50, 122. 

Greer, Blanche, McClure’s, pp. 173-175. 

Gregory, Edward J., R. A., International Studio, frontispiece, pp. 87-97. 
Guerin, Jules, Century, cover, pp. 167, 171. 

Hambidge, Jay, American Magazine, pp. 244, 246, 247, 249. 

Hitchcock, Lucius Wolcott, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 11; Scribner’s, pp. 673, 675, 678 
Ingham, Elizabeth Howell, Outlook, pp. 695, 697. 

Ivory, P. V. E., Century, p. 287. 

Keller, Arthur I., Century, p. 251; Delineator, p. 506; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 13. 
Kinneys, The, St. Nicholas, frontispiece. 

Kirby, Rollin, Good Housekeeping, p. 692. 

Kleinschmidt, Carl, Delineator, p. 469. 

Leys, Baron, Internationa! Studio, p. li. 

Masters, F. B., American Magazine, pp. 223, 225, 228; St. Nicholas, pp. 117, 119 
McQuinn, Robert, Delineator. 

Meylan, Paul, American Mazagine, pp. 230, 232. 

Moore, H., Delineator, p. 501. 

Murphy, Mrs. J. Francis, Century, frontispiece. 

Nattier, J. M., Printing Art, p. 256. 

Nelson, G. Patrick, Good Housekeeping, pp. 650, 652, 654, 658. 
Oberhardt, William, Delineator, p. 509. 

O'Neill, Rose, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 28. 

Peck, Clara Elsene, Century, p. 277, 285, 286; Circle, pp. 299-301. 
Pennell, Joseph, International Studio, pp. 150, 151, x!. 

Perrett, G. J., Good Housekeeping, p. 703. 

Perry, Raymond, Circle, p. 302. 

Post, Charles Johnson, Century, pp. 176-184. 

Pyle, Howard, Harper’s, frontispiece, pp. 3-11, 28, 34. 

Rae, John, Circle, pp. 313, 314. 

Raffaelli, Jean Francois, International Studio, pp. 118, 119, 121-124. 
Ralph Lester, Century, pp. 206, 207; Scribner’s, pp. 692, 701. 
Rosenmeyer, B. J., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 21; St. Nicholas, p. 129, 131-133 
Ross, Gordon, Delineator, p. 569. 

Sakai, Hoitsu, International Studio, pp. 125, 126. 

Sanger, Grace Cochrane, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 75. 

Schoonover, Frank E., Century, pp. 290, 296. 

Schuyler, Remington, Century, p. 256. 

Scott, W. J., St. Nicholas, p. 113. 

Shaw, Byam, International Studio, p. 143. 

Sigsbecker, Mary, American Magazine, cover. 

Smith, E. Boyd, Printing Art, frontispiece. 

Smith, Howard E., Harper’s, pp. 63, 66. 

Smith, Jessie Willcox, McClure’s, cover, pp. 177-182. 

Solon, Leon V., Outlook, cover. 

Sommer, J. G., Century, pp. 266, 267. 

Soper, J. H. Gardner, Delineator, cover; McClure’s, frontispiece, p. 132 
Speed, Harold, Harper’s, pp. 131-138. 

Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, cover. 
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Steele, Frederick Dorr, McClure’s, pp. 221, 223-225, 227-230. 
Strothmann, F., Good Housekeeping, pp. 672, 674. 

Taylor, F. Walter, Harper’s, pp. 20, 24; Scribner’s, p. 703. : 
Tito, Ettore, Craftsman, pp. 241-246. 

Tobin, George T., Ladies’ Home Journal, cover; McClure’s, p. 154-156. 
Underwood, Clarence, Century, p. 258. 

Varian, George, American Magazine, pp. 251. 253, 260-262; St. Nicholas, pp. 152, 153. ; 
Vedder, Elihu, Century, pp. 300, 301. 

Verbeck, Frank, Delineator, pp. 497, 498. 

Wellington, F. H., Delineator, p. 602. 

White, C. H., Harper’s, pp. 75, 77-79, 81. 

Widney, Gustavus, World To- Day, frontispiece. 

Williams, John A., Harper’s, pp. 99, 104; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15 
Wireman, Eugenie, St. Nicholas, cover, p. 151. 

Wyeth, N. C., Scribner’s, pp. 681-684. 

Yohn, F. C., Scribner’s, p. 725. 





COLOR PLATES 


“A Singapore Junk at Sea,” William J. Aylward, Harper’s, p. 106. 

A Sketch, in two colors, of the Canadian Rockies, Louis Akin, Craftsman, frontispiece o 

“A Wolf had not been seen at Salem for thirty years,’” Howard Pyle, Harper’s, frontispiece. 

Cover design, Clara M. Burd, Circle. 

Cover design, Jules Guerin, Century. 

Cover design, Mary Sigsbecker, American Magazine. 

Cover design, Leon V. Solon, Outlook. 

Cover design, J. H. Gardner Soper, Delineator. 

Cover design, Fred Stearns, House Beautiful. » 

Cover design, George T. Tobin, Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Cover design, Eugenie Wireman, St. Nicholas. 

“Eleanor,” Mrs. J. Francis Murphy, Century, frontispiece. 

“Hunting the Deer,’”” E. Irving Couse, Palette and Bench, supplement. 

“Le Boulevard des Italiens, Paris,’” Jean Francois Raffaelli, International Studio, p. 119. 

“Louise Henriette de Bourbon-Conti,”” J. M. Nattier, Printing Art, p. 256. 

*‘Marooned,” Edward J. Gregory, R. A., International Studio, frontispiece. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Parker Butler and Child,”” Ernest L. Blumenschein, Century, p. 275 

“Once it chased Doctor Wilkinson into the very town itself,’” Howard Pyle, Harper’s, p. 10 

“Our Christmas Spirit,’’ Gustavus Widney, World To-Day, frontispiece. 

“Santa Claus wanders about the street seeing everything but never being seen,”” E. Boyd 
Smith, Printing Art, frontispiece. 

“See! I have made my knife hot,” Elizabeth Shippen Green, Harper’s, p. 48. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, four plates by N. C. Wyeth, Scribner’s, pp. 481-484. 

“The Blind-folding of Truth—an Allegory,” Tapestry designed by Byam Shaw, International 
Studio, p. 143. 

“The Christmas Exile,” C. W. Ashley, Scribner’s, frontispiece. 

The Columns of the Sun, Baalbec, Jules Guerin, p. 171. 

“The man handed the knife hilt first to Puck,” Elizabeth Shippen Green, Harper’s, p. 44. 

The Temple of Bacchus, Baalbec, Jules Guerin, Century, p. 167. 
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Title page, Ladies’ Home Journal, Grace Cochrane Sanger, p. 75. 

Views from the Delineator’s Windows: Four paintings by Paul Connoyer, Delineator, 
pp. 517-520. 

‘“‘Where the east sits down and waits for the west to come and barter,’ William J. Aylward, 
Harper’s, p. 112 


NOTABLE DESIGNS 


American Domestic Rugs, House Beautiful, pp. 21-23. 

Artistic darning (embroidery), Home Needlework, pp. 441-443. 

Belts, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 77. 

Bench hook, Manual Training Magazine, p. 190. 

Bookcase table, Good Housekeeping, p. 759. 

Book cover, Outlook, p. 712. 

Book covers in carved wood and tooled leather, International Studio, p. 167. 

Book illumination, Outlook, p. 713. 

Borders and initials, Delineator. 

Candelabrum, International Studio, p. 117. 

Carved fire screen, International Studio, p. 167. 

Carved oak altar table, International Studio, p. 168. 

Carved oak panel, International Studio, p. 168. 

Carving, Craftsman, pp. 341-345. 

Chafing-dish aprons, Good Housekeeping, p. 715. 

Chest in Louis XII style, early XVI century, House Beautiful, p. 18. 

Covers for pincushions, Palette and Bench, pp. 59-61. 

Cross-stitch designs, Palette and Bench, pp. 61-64. 

Decorated china, Keramic Studio, pp. 167-170, 172, 174, 176-178. 

Doorway in early French Renaissance, House Beautiful, p. 19. 

Embroidery, Circle, p. 341; Good Housekeeping, pp. 714, 717, 720; International Studio, 
p. 166; Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 78, 83. 

Furniture, International Studio, pp. xxxvii-xl. 

Hexagonal table, Manual Training Magazine, pp. 193-195. 

Highboy (early English), International Studio, p. 4. 

Illumination, International Studio, p. 147. 

Japanese Boxes, International Studio, pp. 130, 131. 

Japanese lacquered chest, International Studio, p. 129. 

Japanese sword guard with scenic designs carved in metal, International Studio, p. 127. 

Japanese table-cloth, International Studio, p. 135. 

Japanese tea caddy and tea bowl, International Studio, p. 133. 

Japanese trays, International Studio, p. 132. 

Japanese writing case, International Studio, p. 130. 

Jasper ware, House Beautiful, p. xviii. 

Lenox Beleek China, International Studio, pp. 20, 22, 24 

Magazine covers, Palette and Bench, pp. 64, 65. 

Magazine text headings, Printing Art, p. 276. 

Marble puzzle, Manual Training Magazine, p. 191. 

Old-fashioned chest of drawers, International Studio, p. 6. 

Oriental rugs, Suburban Life, pp. 306, 307. 

Pierced brass, Home Needlework, pp. 456, 457 
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Porcelain “‘Kugi Kakushis,” International Studio, p. 127. 

Porringer (Hudson-Fulton Exhibition), International Studio, p. 8. 

Pottery, Keramic Studio, pp 180, 181. 

Reformation monument, Geneva, International Studio, pp. 168-160 

Rugs, International Studio, pp. xli-xliii. 

Silver button and pendant, International Studio, p. 167 

Silver card tray, International Studio, p. 166 

Silver chains, International Studio, p. 114. 

Some notes on tables, Circle, p. 334. 

Stained glass, Palette and Bench, pp. 55-59. 

Statue of General Alexander Macomb, Detroit, Michigan, A. A. Weinman, International 
Studio, pp. xliv, xiv. 

Steam engine, Manual Training Magazine, pp. 187-189. 

Stencilling, Good Housekeeping, pp. 715, 718, 719; Home Needlework, frontispiece, pp 
460, 461, 480; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 79. 

Table decorations (candlesticks, silver, glass, etc.), House Beautiful, pp. 617, 618. 

Table scarf with cross-stitch border, Home Needlework, pp. 458, 459. 

Three craftsman chairs, Craftsman, pp. 334-337. 

Three craftsman lamps, Craftsman, pp. 338-340. 

Tooled leather, Circle, p. 323. 

Triptych for St. Andrew’s church, Handsworth, International Studio, p. 148. 

Weaving, the work of the Herter looms, House Beautiful, pp. 13-15, 17. 

Window draperies, Suburban Life, pp. 301-302. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


; WILL TRY TO MAKE | }Y |S Piece of WORK MY BEST 





NOVEMBER CONTEST 
AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a packet of “Japanese Birds and Animals,” published by 
The Davis Press, and Badge with gold decoration. 


*Gabrielle Thibault, IX, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 


Second Prize, a set of “Old Japanese Designs,” published by The Davis Press, 
and Badge with silver decoration. 


Daniel de Grasse, VIII, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Samuel Kaplowitz, VIII, Wendell Phillips School, Phillips St., Boston, Mass 
Bessie O’Connor, VII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 

Ralph Starkey, V, School 72, Baltimore, Md. 

Olive Watson, VIII, Hunt School, Sioux City, lowa. 


Third Prize, a copy of “Blackboard Drawing,” published by The Davis Press, 
and Badge. 


Ruth Clark, V, Easthampton, Mass. . 

Howard Dow, III, 1512 East 7th St., Sioux City, lowa. 

*Alfred Grunwald, II, care of Marie O. Petersen, Krukow Kanal 8, St. Petersburg, Russia 
Arville Kreher, VII, Webster School, Collinsville, Ill. 

Charles Manship, III, 210 14th St., Sioux City, lowa 

Florence McNulty, I, McKelvey School, Swissvale, Pa. 

Margaret Morenzoni, V, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. ! 

Elizabeth Olrecht, VIII, School 1. 

*Walter Rhodes, V, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. {. 

*Ruth Wickham, Hall’s Free School, Beaver Dam, Va. 


Fourth Prize, the Badge. 


*Anthon Almskog, VI, 1007 Virginia St., Sioux City, lowa 
Hazel Burns, III, 3 Clark St., Augusta, Me. 

Albert Carlson, III, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Bernice Carlton, I, 500 Fawcett Ave., Sioux City, lowa. 
Violet Castle, 542 E. Hawthorne St., Stockton, Cal. 
*Mabelle D——, Belfast Ave. 

Emory Delaney, VI, Easthampton, Mass. 

Harmon Eberhard, V, 320 S. Madison St., Stockton, Ca). 
Harold Grey, VI, Irving School, Berwyn, Ill. 

Katie Halloran, VII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mavs. 
Catherine Hayes, VII, Webster School, Collinsville, Ill. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Donald Johnson, IV, 411 Market St., Sioux City, lowa. 
Mildred Kienle, I, Easthampton, Mass. 

E. Klippel, VIII, School 49, Baltimore, Md. 

Ellen Kock, III, 709 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Grace Lawler, V, Florence, Mass. 

Joseph McGlover, VIII, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Annie Mushkin, IV, 612 West 7th St., Sioux City, lowa. 
Ione Ostle, VIII, Collinsville, Ill. 

James Patrick, VII, Provincetown, Mass. 


Ewgeni Polchanow, I, care of Marie O. Petersen, Krukow Kanal 8, St. Petersburg Russia. 


Eva Royce, VI, Five, N. Y. 
Mildred Sullivan, VII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 


*Rosa Surm, II, care of Marie O. Petersen, Krukow Kanal 8, St. Petersburg, Russia 


Gustav Vehn, VI, 803 East Lafayette St., Stockton, Cal. 
Alice Waltz, Florence, Mass. 

*Lloyd I. Weed, 84 Broad St., Claremont, N. H. 

Adele , Il, care of S. O. Wills, Manister, Mich. 


Special Prize, Alphabet Packet 


George Collet, 29 Ridge St., Fall River, Mass. 
Mary L. Sterling, High School, Antwerp, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
*Benjamin Thibault, 429 Beach St., Fall River, Mass. 


Honorable Mention 
























Paul Barnes, Sioux City 
Myron Bartlett, Warsaw 

Zyda Bornemann, Stockton 
Annie Bruce, Sioux City 
James Cheyeh, Florence 
Isabell Churchill, Florence 
Kendall Clough, Sioux City 
Lucile Combs, Far Rockaway 
Earl C. Cone, Claremont 
*Leona Corbin, Easthampton 
Manuel Costa, Provincetown 
John Dick, Swissvale s@ 
Everett Durham, Five « 

M. Dutra, Provincetown 
Marguerite Egel, Far Rockaway 
Gladys M. Gohdes 

*Lydia M. Greenway, Westerly 
*Betty Gruenwald, St. Petersburg 
Delpha Harper, Stockton 
George Hartung, Edwardsville 
Celia Holmes 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 


Elmer Johnson, Sioux City 
Simon Jorgerson, Manister 
Barrett Kneedler, Collinsville % 
Doris Knight, Stockton 
*Jennie Kondraljew, St. Petersburg 
Natalia Kowolenko, St. Petersburg 
Harry McGuire, Provincetown 
Harry Mosby, Sioux City 
Ruth Nelson, Sioux City 
Marcella Powers 
Amelia Ramos, Provincetown 
Gisba Selcan, Easthampton 
Clifton Shaw, Easthampton 
Elizabeth Silva, Provincetown 
Ernest C. Silva, Provincetown 
Frank Slack, Swissvale ( 
Gertrude Slattery, Florence 
*H. Wellmer, Baltimore 
Myrtle Westfall, Sioux City 
Madeline Worthington, Five 

Zuyeski, Easthampton | 
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The constructive work never appears in the contests in such profusion as 
nature drawing, pictorial drawing, and design. Nevertheless, the jury received 
quite enough to show that the quality of such work is improving thruout the 
country. The work still indicates haste on the part of pupils, possibly both 
pupils and teachers. Really fine craftsmanship demands time. It cannot 
be hurried. 

No package of drawings gave the jury greater satisfaction than that from 
Russia. It is the second package which has come from that country. The 
drawings were by St. Petersburg pupils. Some of the colored paper-cutting 
from mushrooms was original in design and admirably executed. 

The object which received first prize was a little pocket book made of 
leather and leatherette, by Gabrielle Thibault of the Dominican Academy, 
Fall River, Mass. Gabrielle had won a special prize in a previous contest. 
This work gave no suggestion of haste. It was a thoroly workmanlike bit of 
handicraft, good in design, both in the selection of materials and in its form 
and color. 

The work submitted was characterized by many intelligent variations 
of problems suggested by The School Arts Book. Notable among these was 
the work from Provincetown, Mass., where the teacher had helped the pupils 
to work out a model of the Pilgrim Monument at Provincetown after the manner 
of the Canopy at Plymouth. If the Outlines in The School Arts Book stimulate 
original thought and work they have served their highest purpose. 


Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


(— CS (4 G (-— 
‘05 ‘06 ‘07 06 Zs ‘07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends 
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in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later draw- 
ings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


X@"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


X@"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


"Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


If If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


I~ A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three are 
usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of the Davis Press. 
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From a pencil drawt 


g by James Hall 


A Group Interpreted in Values 


With a tint of one color 


Frontispiece by courtesy of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Publishers 
**The Applied Arts Drawing Books’’ 


Of set Printing Srom Photo-Litho Plates 
by the Goes Lithographing Co., Chwago 














